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reason, and with perfidious views on the part of that Govern- 
ynent, Which aspires to overthrow the independence which 
we acquired at the cost of so much blood. 


«Of all these evils, and of many more sacrifices which | 


have been made, and are still making, by the people to 
recover the territory of Texas, aud that newly occupied, 


larly that of the 6th of December, 1814, which, forgetting 
its pledges to the nation, confided its arms to a disloyal gen- 
eral, who planned the ruin of our institutions before march 
ing to the trontier to punish, as he was ordered, our inva- 
ders. To this Administration, we repef, the country owes 
the state in which it now finds itself with our perfidious 
neighbor; and it is responsible for the mauner in which our 
diplomatic relations with that power now remain. 

«The negotiations which the minister, Cuevas, com- 
menced with the Government of the United States, to ter- 
minate the Texas question in aa amicable manner, gave 


preceding Administrations are the cause, and more particu- | 


' 
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| means which may be asked to carry on the war 


with vigor. 1 shall vote for such an.organization 
of the army as is deemed necessary to give it the 


| greatest efficiency, so long as I see no salutary 


| principle violated. The honorable Senator from 


Kentucky [Mr. Critrenpen] expressed the same 


| determination in respect to men and means at a 


late meeting of the Senate. Sir, no one appreciates 
the patriotism of that honorable Senator better than 


| myself; and | sincerely wish the confidence in the 


Executive, which this determination implies, could 


| consistently with his views of duty, be carried a 


‘little farther—that while giving to the Executive 


reason to the Cabinet of that republic to believe that Mexico | 


was feeble, and that they could remain with impunity in 
the possession of our territories as soon as 4 part of their 
army should present itself on this side of the line that 
divides the two territories. 


All that has happened, the | 


periodical press, as the most sure organ of public opinion, | 


foretold; and it reproved severely the conduct observed by 
the Cabinet of that period for admitting an Envoy of the 
Government of the United States, who came empowered 
to arrange our difference with tie Angio-Saxon peacetully. 
This same opinion was manifested by the army of opera 
tions, which, under the orders of General Paredes, was in 
his capital; and there is no doubt thatthe nation repudiates 
all accommodation with the American Government. 

“The best proof which can be given of this fact is, that 
now when we enjoy liberty, that the nation sees itself gov- 
erned by the Constitution of 1824, and that it has a govern- 
ment of its own, since it is eminently popular, citizens of 
all classes present themselves full of enthusiasm to offer 
their services to make war upon the unjust invader. In all 
parts they are contending and disputing the preference to 
mareh, and anxiously await the day of battle to avenge the 


blood of their brethren, shed on the fields of Palo Alto, Re- || members found themseles equally divided. He 


saca, and Monterey. 

“NO ACCOMMODATION, ery the people: No meas- 
ures of pacification while these rapacious invaders remain 
in our territory. These are the sentiments of owr urmy and 
of the people, of onr ILLUSTRIOUS CHIEP, and these 
will be also the feelings of the sovereign extraordinary Con- 
gress, provided its deliberations are governed by obedience to 
the popular will.”? 


paper published at San Luis Potosi, and it may be 


regarded as the organ of Santa Ana, and as speak- |, 
The article was put forth on | 
the 13th of November, about three weeks before | 


ing his sentiments. 


the Congress met. It seems, on its face, designed 
to forestall the deliberations of Congress. It leaves 
no field for discussion. ‘* No accommodation”? is 
the command of Santa Ana, at the head of 15,000 
or 20,000 men. Whatare we toinfer? That, as 
war will continue him in command of the army, he 
is unwilling to terminate it? It would certainly 


seem so; and yet this bold language may be a mere | 
While assuming an attitude | 


stroke of diplomacy. 
of uncompromising hostility to us, and before his 


countrymen, it may be that he is secretly in favor | 


of peace. But there is enough, it appears to me, 
in both manifestoes to counsel us to continue our 
preparations, and to pursue the war with vigor, 
standing ree.dy to terminate the contest on just and 
liberal terms, whenever Mexico shall listen to our 
overtures, 


I have but one word more to say in support of | 


the bill. The President has asked the appointment 
of a commander of the armies in Mexico, with an 
increased rank. He believes it to be essential to 
the proper organization and movement of thearmy. 
He believes the success of our military operations 
may depend on it. Sir, when the public honor 
and reputation are at stake, Lam willing to extend 
to the Executive, on whom rests the whole respon- 
sibility of bringing the war to an honorable termi- 
nation, any reasonable aid he requires. If we 
deny him the means he asks, and there shall be 
any failure in the enterprises set on foot, the re- 
sponsibility will rest, not on him, but on us. 

hile 1 am never in favor of enlarging unduly the 
sphere of executive patronage or power, I am in 
favor of extending to the President, within the 
sphere of his existing powers, the fullest command 
of means. It isa necessary incident to the conduct 


all the men and money asked for, he could also 
vote for such an organization of the army as is 
deemed necessary to a vigorous prosecution of 
the war; for means and men avail little without 
the energy—moral and physical—of an efficient 
organization. For myself, | perceive nothing ob- 


|| jectionable in the measure proposed. On the con- 
| trary, I can readily conceive it to be essential to 


| the successful prosecution of our military opera- 


tions in Mexico. 1 believe it to be necessary to 
a proper organization of the army; and I sustain 


| it with cheerfulness, as a measure which is deemed 


necessary by: the Administration to sustain the®: 


honor of the country and to insure the success of 
its arms. 

Mr. BADGER said he had the honor of serv- 
ing on the Military Committee; and when this 
bill was under consideration in that committee, in 
the absence of the chairman, [Mr. Benron,] its 


'and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Critren- 
| DEN] were opposed to the plan of creating the of- 
| fice of lieutenant general; while the other two 


| Houston] were in favor of it. 


members of the committee [Messrs. Dix and 


His friend from 


| Kentucky and himself, however, felt bound in 
As I have already said, this article is from a | 


courtesy to permit the bill to be reported, as the 
two gentlemen who were in favor of it undoubt- 
edly represented a majority of the committee, and 
the majority on this floor; still he felt bound to 
state his reasons for opposing it. He wished, in 


| his own behalf, (and perhaps he might say on be- 


| 
| 


th 


j 
ty 


of war to invest him, in this respect, with a large | 
discretion. Be it for good or for evil, we must give | 
him our confidence. It is always possible an Ex- | 


ecutive may not respond to it as we think he ought. 


But it is quite clear that he cannot without it hope 


for a successful execution of his plans. 
these impressions, I shall vote for the men and 


With 


half of the honorable Senator from Kentucky,) to 
state to the Senate briefly, but yet somewhat more 
in detail than the short summary given by his 


| honorable friend, the reasons which induced him 


and his colleague [Mr. Cairrrenven] in committee, 
and which would induce him now, and he sup- 
posed he might say still influenced his colleague, 
to refuse, from considerations of public duty, to 
yield their assent to the establishment of the office 
which the President asked. It was, however, 
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now past three o’clock, the usual hour of adjourn- | 
ment; he would therefore, with the approbation of | 
the Senate, ask for an opportunity to assign his | 


reasons to-morrow; and he now moved that the 
Senate do adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned accordingly. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 14, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. |, 


The SPEAKER announced as the business first | 
in order the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- | 
ment in Oregon; but, before proceeding to the con- | 


fice PApemnens during the year ending the 3ist 
Decem 
their employment, and change of the same. 

lil. A communication from the Secretary. of 
War, transmitting, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of the House of the 2d instant, a report of 
what military forces are at present on the frontiers 
of lowa and Wisconsin, and of the cause of dis- 
banding the late company of mounted volunteers 
stationed at Fort Atkinson. 

IV. A communication from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting, in compliance witha resolution 
of the House, of the 2d instant, a report of the 
amount of money heretofore expended in the im 
provement of the Des Moines and Rock river 
rapids @f the Upper Mississippi. 

V. A communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting, in obedience to the act of June 30th, 
1834, a list of all persons employed in the Indian 
department during the year 1846. 

Vi. A communication from the Seeretary of 
State, transmitting, in obedience to the act of the 
20th of April, 1818, and the eleventh section of the 
act of the 26th August, 1842, a list of clerks and 
other persons employed in the Department of State 
during the year 1846, together with his opinion as 
to the einployment of the same, and whether any 
of them ean be dispensed with. 

Vil. A communication from the Commissioner 
of the Public Buildings, 
the manner in which all appropriations fer the 
— buildings and grounds for the past year 

iave been applied, &c. 

Mr. PILLSBURY gave notice that, at an early 
day, he would ask leave to introduce a bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of additional mail routes 
in the State of Texas. 

Mr. HAMLIN asked and obtained leave to 
correct certain remarks of his as reported in the 
Intelligencer of the 13th instant. ‘That paper said: 

“Mr. Hamre wished to add to the amendment a proviso 
in the following words : 

‘* Provided, Nothing herein contained on the subject of 


slavery shall be construed as intending to interfere in any- 
wise with the provisions or spirit of the Missouri compro- 


ar 


mise. 

Mr. H. said de did not offer, nor was he in favor 
of any such amendment. His remarks, which 
were quite correctly reported, would plainly show 
he could not favor such an amendment. It was 
true that he called upon the Clerk to read the 
amendment, which he did; yet his attention was 
called off at the time the Clerk was reading the 
amendment, and his (Mr. H.’s) impression was 


| that the amendment a slavery in 


the Territory of Oregon, and as such he was in 


favor of it. What he designed to say then, as 


| now, was, that he was in favor of prohibitin 


slavery in the Territory of Oregon, That he woul 
do nothing in relation to the Missouri compromise, 
as it had nothing more to do with that country 
than it had with the East Indies. 

One thing more. He (Mr. H.) was reported to 
have said ‘‘that the resolution had been taken, 


| ‘and would prevail in all the free States of this 


sideration thereof, he would ask leave to lay before || 


the House the several following communications; 
which were read and laid upon the table, and or- 
dered to be printed, viz: 

I. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, in compliance with a res- 
olution of the House of Representatives of the 7th 
instant, statements of the amount of the public 
moneys in the several depositories of the Govern- 
ment; also, the reason why the usual monthly 


statement of the Treasurer of the United States in 


relation thereto for the month of December last had 


not been published. 


Il. A communication from the Postmaster Gen- 


eral, transmitting, in obedience to the 11th section 
of the act of the 26th August, 1842, a list of the 
clerks and other persons employed in the Post Of- 


| in the last part of the sentence. 
| derstood as saying that no slave territory should 


‘Union, that there should be no more slave terri- 
‘tory admitted into the Union, or suffered to exist 
‘there.’”?’ He might be mistaken or misunderstood 
He might be un- 


be suffered to exist in the Union. Such was not 
his meaning. That was a matter for the States 


| themselves to take care of. He held that the com- 


tt 
} 
| 


i 
| 
i 
f 
} 
' 


; 


promises of the Constitution should be religiously 


adhered to. His remark was intended to apply to 
| newly-acquired territory—that slavery should not 


be suffered to exist in any territory which might 
be acquired. 


Mr. SEAMAN, previous notice having been 


| given, obtained leave to introduce a bill to prevent 


the importation of paupers and criminals into the 
United States; which was twice read, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DOUGLASS asked leave of the House to 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the use of the Hall of the House 
of Representatives be granted to the American Col- 





ver, 1846, together with his opiniqn as to* 


transmitting a report of 
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oniz ation Soci ty for the purpose of holding their 
anniversary mee ung on the evening of the 19th in- 
stant. ; 

The resolution being objected to— 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to suspend the rules, 

The SPEAKER siated that the motion was not | 
in order, as the House were already acting under 
a suspension of the rules, (i. e. the special order.) 


Mr. HILLIARD, by leave, from the Select 
Committee appointed on the Sth instant, to which 
was referred the bill to reorgahize the District 
Courts of the United States in the district of Ala- 
bama, reported the same with an amendment. 

The question was on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the committee, 

And, after some remarks by Messrs. HIL- 
LIARD, PAYNE, and DARGAN— 

Mr. PAYNE moved to commit the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. DARGAN moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and the main questgon was 
ordered to be put, viz: * Will the feo ies to 
the amendment reported by the committee ?”” 

And the question being put, it was decided in 
the affirmative. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question recurred on the passage of the bill 
as amended. 

Mr. HILLIARD moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and the main question was 
ordered to be put, viz> * Shall the bill pass:’’ 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
there were: Yeas 114, nays o0. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 


Mr. BOYD moved the usual resolution to close 
all debate in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union at three o’clock this day, on the bill 
to establish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 

Mr. B. moved the previous question, 

Mr. ASHMUN moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

On which the yeas and nays were taken, and 
there were: Yeas 86, nays 93. 

So the motion to lay the resolution on the table 
did not prevail. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question was ordered to be put, viz: * Will 
the House agree to the resolution?’’ And it was 
decided in the affirmative. 

So the resolution was passed. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON, 


On motion of Mr. DOUGLASS, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Hopkins in the chair,) 
and proceeded to the consideration of the bill to 
establish a ‘Territorial Government in Oregon. 

The question before the committee was on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by Mr, Bunt, viz: 
to insert between the word ‘* and”’ and the word 
‘‘shall’’ in the 7th line in section 12, the following: 
‘inasmuch as the whole of the said territory lies 
north of 36° 30’ north latitude, known as the line 
of the Missouri compromise.” 

Mr. BURT then rose and addressed the com- 
mittee, He suid that the interference of Congress 
in the domestic interests of the States, at all times 
an exciting subject, was, in the present juncture of 
the national affairs, and in the form proposed on 
the present occasion, a subject of transcendent im- 
a to his constituents, and, as he solemnly 
»velieved, to the Suuth and the whole country. A 
erisis approached with rapid and fearful strides. 
He told the North, he told the South, that it could 
not be evaded. It must be met. If they shrank 
from it to-day, it would come with renewed force 
to-morrow. He believed that it was unmanly to 
desire its postponement for an hour. He could 
not hope to speak to this question—he did not 
desire to speak to it without the earnestness which 
befitted the occasion; but he trusted he should 
repress all passion and all excitement. He never | 
reflected upon the resolutions of the last memorable 
and eventful session of Congress, without a sense 
approaching to awe of the moderation and wisdom 
which averted a war from the United States and 
Great Britain by the happy and peaceful adjust- 
ment of their protracted and long-pending contro- 
versy about limits on the northwest coast of this 
continent. It was a signal triumph of moderation 
and justice over passion and pride. He knew no 
instance in ancient or modern history of a nobler 
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example to the nations of the earth. By #that | legislation could be ad®uced, which countenanced 


treaty they acquired a tergtory west of the Rocky 


Mountains, extending ee parallel of forty- | 


two degrees to the parallel of forty-nine degrees of 
north latitude. They obtained a country whose 
area was sufficient for the formation of four or five 


States of the medium size. It was a country which |) 


possessed many and importantadvantages. It had 


_amild and genial climate—a generous and fertile 
soil. Portions of it were adapted to the growth of 


the staples of tobacco and cotton. It would com- 
a “1.2 . 
mand the commerce of China, of India, of Japan, 
and the islands of the South seas. Its position in 
reference to the Pacific Ocean was as eminently 
advantageous as that of these States to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, That country had great mineral re- 
sources. It was capable of sustaining a dense 


population, and was destined to be the home of an || 


enterprising people. They were now about to es- 


|| ceeded to form new States, to erect temporary goverinne 


tablish for that territory a temporary government, | 


a government to endure ovly until the population 


and resources of the country would enable it to be- | 


come a State. The population was now sparse 
and of a mixed character. Its inhabitants had no 
representatives on that floor. It was then pro- 
posed to apply to that territory by the legislation 
of Congress the prohibitions, conditions, and re- 
strictions of the ordinance of 1787. ‘The opinions 
of its inhabitants were alike unknown and un- 
heeded. ‘These opinions were not at all consulted 
in this proposed legislation. Slavery did not exist 
in that territory. He did not know that a slave 
‘ver made or ever would make a foot-print on its 
soil. if the article of the ordinance of 1787 were 
adopted, it was designed to be an eternal interdict 
upon slavery in that territory. Had Congress the 


power, he asked, to impose upon the people of | 


Oregon that restriction? He proposed to insutute 
and answer that inquiry. First, what was the ar- 
ticle of the ordinance of 1787, which it was pro- 
posed to apply to this territory of Oregon? It 
was to be found among certain articles which, in 
that ordinance, were denominated * artjcles of com- 
pact between the original States and the people and 


States in the territory northwest of the river Ohio.”? | 


The sixth article provides: 


“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude | 


in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 

That vast territory northwest of the Ohio was 
ceded by the State of Virginia in 1784; and of the 
territory thus admitted into the Union were now 
included the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan; and Wisconsin, which would be admit- 


ted into the Union before this session of Congress | 


terminated. Virginia, in that munificent donation, 
made a provision, which, also, he desired to read. 
In her cession of the Ist March, 1784, she recited 
the act of Congress inviting the States to cede to 
the United States their vacant territory, and she 
adopted the conditions of the act as the terms of 
her cession; saying, however, that they were not 
entirely satisfactory to her. But the condition 
was this: 

* That is to say, upon condition that the territory so ceded 
shall be laid out and formed into States, containing a suit- 
able extent of territory, not less than one hundred or more 
than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto 


"as circumstances will admit; and that the States so formed 


shall be distinct republican States, and admitted members 
of the Federal Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedow, and independence, as the other States.’’ 


That was the condition of the cession. The 


donation, he might remark, was made before the 


adoption of the present Constitution. He begged 


to know—he trusted that some member of the | 


House would be pleased to say—whence that Con- 


gress of "87 derived the power to ordain certain | 
articles of compact which shou'd be immutable— | 


which should be of eternal and universal obliga- 
tion upon the people of the territory. Was it in 
the articles of Confederation? He should be glad 
to know where. Was it in the act of Congress 


'which invited this cession of territory from the 


States? He should be glad to be instructed on 
that point, There was, as far as he had been able 
to perceive, not the slightest authority for the ordi- 
nance inany of those sources of authority. Would 
any member of the House—would any gentleman 


there undertake to say that it was by virtue of any | 
inherent power in that Congress? He apprehended | 
not. ‘That ordinance was inconsistent with all the | 


conditions of the cession of Virginia. It was in- 


consistent and proscriptive to her, and to the other | 


southern States. It was never ratified by Virginia, 


that interpolation upon the conditions of her eran 
It was an assumption of power. Mr. Madison. » 
member of that Congress—one of those who had 
/ an active agency in the formation of the Constity- 
| tion of the United States—pronounced it a usy 


7 ; rpa- 
tion—he pronounced it, amongst the acts performed 


by that Congress, ** without the color of constitu- 
tional authority.”” He begged leave to read what 
Mr. Madison said upon that subject: 

** Congress have undertaken to do more: they have pro 


. . 2 its, 
to appoint officers for them, and to prescribe the conditions 


on which such States shall be admitted into the Contedora. 
cy. All this has been done, and done without the least calor 
of constitutional authority.” 

Mr. B. wouldenow procced to inquire whether 
that ordinance was consistent with the interests and 
wishes of the inhabitants of the territory which 
had been thus ceded, If it should be shown, as he 
trusted it had been done, that it was an act without 
the slightest color of constitutional authority, and 
opposed to the interests and wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of the Northwest Territory, he demanded to 
know upon what ground it could be justified, and 
held up as a precedent in the future legislation of 
this country? He had then a ehapter from the 
history of the northwest country, which he begced 
leave to commend to the attention of the House. 
In 1804, there was a meeting of representatives of 
the people of the Northwest Territory, assembled 
from all points; and at that meeting General Wil- 
liam H. Harrison presided. It adopted a memorial 

to Congress, which was submitted by their Presi- 
dent, and it was referred to a committee of that 
| House, which committee, through its chairman, 
Mr. Rodney, made the following report: 

“Mr. Rodney, from the committee to which had been re- 
ferred a letter from William Henry Harrison, President of 
the general convention of the people of the Indiana Terri- 
tory; also a memorial and petition from the said conven- 
tion, on the 17th day of February, 1804, reported : 

** That, taking into their consideration the facts stated in 
the said memorial and petition, they are induced to believe 
that a qualified suspension, for a limited time, of the sixth 
article of compact between the original States and the peo- 
ple and States west of the river Ohio, migit be productive 
of benefit and advantage to the said territory.” 

Thecommittee reported the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787, 
which prohibited slavery within the said territory, be sus- 
| pended in a qualified manner for ten years, so as to permit 

the introduction of slaves, born within the United States, 
| from any of the individual States: Provided, That sueh in- 
| dividual State does not permit the importation of slaves 
from foreign countries: And provided further, That the de- 
scendants of all such slaves shall, if males, be free at the 
age of twenty-five years, and if females, at the age of twen- 
ty-one years.” 

If it were supposed that that memorial and those 
proceedings were adopted by persons who did not 
| represent the people of the territory of the north- 

west, he would invite the attention of the House 
| to certain resolutions of the Legislative Council 
| of Indiana, adopted in 1806, and which were com- 
| municated by the Governor of the Territory to 
| Congress in December, of that year. These were 

the unanimous resolutions of the Legislative As- 

‘sembly. They affirmed that their sentiments were 
| the sentiments of nine-tenths of the people of that 
| Territory. They asked that this article of the 
'| ordinance should be suspended for ten years, with- 
| out the qualification attached in the memorial of 
| the public meeting at which General Harrison had 

|| presided. The resolutions were numerous. He 
|| would publish them, but at present would detain 
the House by reading only one, the most impor 
tant. [The following are the resolutions, with a 
copy of which the reporter has been furnished, and 
deems it proper to annex them:] 

“Resolved, unanimously, ty the Legislative Council and 
House of Representatives of the Indiana Territory, That a 
suspension of the sixth article of compact between the 
| United States and the Territorics and States northwest of 
the river Ohio, passed the 13th day of July, 1787, for the 
term of ten years, would be highly advantageous to the said 
territory, and meet the approbation of at least nine-tenths of 
the good citizens of the same. 

“Resolved, uncnimously, That the abstract question of lib- 
erty and slavery is not considered as involved in a suspen- 
|| sion of the said article, inasmuch as the number of slaves 
| in the United States would not be augmented by the meas- 
| ure. . 
| « Resolved, ‘That the suspension of the said article would 
be equall advantageous to the Territory, to the States from 
whence negroes would be brought, and to the negroes 
themselves; to the Territory, because of its situation with 

to the other States, it must be settled by emigrants 
from those in which slavery is tolerated, or for man a years 
remain in its present situation, its citizens deprived of the 


| greater of their political ts; and, indeed, of all 
| those which distin the American from the citizens and 


and he thought that no act in the history of her " subjects of other Governments. ‘The States which are over- 
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burdened with negroes would be benefited by their citizens 
having an opportunity of disposing of the negroes which 
they cannot comfortably support, or of removing with them 
to acountry abounding with all the necessaries of life; and 
the negro himself would exchange a scanty pittance of the 
coarest food for a plentiful and nourishing dict, and a situa- 
tion which admits not the most distant prospect of emanci- 
pation for one which presents no considerable obstacle to 
is wishes. 

- Resolved unanimously, That the citizens of this part of 
the former Northwestern Territory consider themselves as 
having claims upon Congress in regard to the suspension of 
che said article; Secause at the time of the aduptioag of the 
ordinance of 1787, slavery was tolerated, and slaves gener- 
ally possessed by the citizens then inhabiting the country, 
amounting to at least one-half of the present population of 
indiana; and because the said ordinance was passed in 
Congress whensthe said citizens were not represented in 
that body, without their being consulted, and without their 
knowledge and approbation. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That from the situation, soil, 
climate, and productions, of the said Territory, it is not be- | 
jieved that the number of staves would ever bear such a pro- 
portion to the white population as to endanger the internal 
peace and prosperity of the country. 

‘ Resolved, unanimously, That copies of these resolutions 
be defivered to the Governor of this Territory, to be by him 
forwarded to the President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United States, with 
a request that they will lay thein before the Senate and 








flouse of Representatives, over which they respectively pre- || 


side. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That a copy of these resolutions 
be delivered to the delegate from this Territory te Congress, 
and that he be, amd herehy is, instructed to use his best en- 
denvors to obtain a suspension of the said article. 

“JESSE B. THOMAS, 
“ Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
* PIERRE MENARD, 
<< President pro tem. of the Legislative Council.” 


Mr. Parke, from the committee to which these 
resolutions were referred, reported, the 12th of July, 
1807, the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That it is éxpedient to suspend, from and 


after the ist day of January, 1808, the sixth article of com- 
pact between the United States and the Territories and 


States northwest of the Ohio river, passed the 13th day of | 


July 1787, for the term of ten years.?’— Volume 20, State Pa- 
pers, 478. 


Mr. VINTON here asked whether the resolu- | gtess.”” Chief Justice Taney, in the same cause, | ora New York sheep? He begged to be answered 
tions came from Indiana or Ohio ? || said: on that point. It was not intended that the prop- . 


Mr. BURT. From Indiana. So much, then, 
for the precedent of the ordinance of 1787! He | 
would not say what use had been made of that || 
munificent donation of Virginia. He would not 
stop to inquire whether it had been the means of 
anoying an institution which that State had ever | 
esteemed to be most valuable. But he proceeded 
to the next precedent in the histery of che legisla- | 


tion of the country. That, as might be anticipa- || 
ted, was the memorable Missouri compromise. || 


The United States acquired from Spain a territory | 


} 

| 

| a 
which comprised the States of Louisiana, Mis- | 8° Wayne, and McKinley. 


souri, Arkansas, and Iowa; and a portion of the 
territory northwest of Iowa, over which he saw | 
a proposition had been submitted to organize a 
Territorial government. That territory was very 
nearly large erough for a State. Now, that was 
the first foreign territory acquired by the United 
States. He begged leave, for a moment, to advert | 
to the history of that a ving te of territory; and | 


gate that history, they would find that the acquisi- | 
tion was demanded by the West. They would | 
find that there was great excitement in the West 
in regard to the navigation of the Mississippi. The | 
opening of the navigation of that great river to the 
commerce of the W est was the motive for theacquisi- | 
tion. He had not been able to discover that slavery | 
had formed mg Apacer to the acquisition of | 
the territory. He ventured to say that that did not | 
enter at all into the motives which led to that ac- | 
— It was, in fact, a concession to the | 
est, as tending to open the navigation of that | 
magnificent stream, the Mississippi. Annoying | 
and vexatious restrictions on the navigation of that 
river had been imposed by Spaia whilst the terri- | 
tory belonged te chat kingdom. Now, after that | 
glance at the history of the acquisition of the ter- | 
ritory, let them inquire what were the conditions | 
of that compromise, known as the **Missouri com- 
eee: Sa In the eighth section of the act of 6th | 
arch, 1820, it was provided: 
“ And be it further enacted, That in all that territory ceded | 
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‘| “That was the compromise. 


what? A compromise conceding what? Why, 
that in all the Louisiana territory north of 36° 3u' 
north latitude, slavery should be forever interdict- 
ed. Whatshould be done below that line? Was 
there any guarantee for slavery? Was there any 


security that it should exist there? Was there any | 


attempt to interfere with the sovereign rights of 
the people below that line to determine that ques- 
tion for themselves? That was the compromise. 
He did not know upon what ground of constitu- 
tional authority that Missouri compromise could 
be vindicated. He assured them that it could be 
defended er no ground of concession of mutual 
rights. It sought to interfere upon a subject which, 
it seemed to him every one admitted, belonged 
exclusively to the States—a subject over which 
Congress had no power to establish regulations or 
restrictions—to abolish, or inany way to interfere 
| with, against the wishes of the States. It involved 


a question which, he remembered, had been raised | 


by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Grover, ] 


in that Hall, a few days ago—that of the States to | 


control and regulate the importation of slaves from 
one to the other. Upon that subject, he (Mr. B.) 
would adduce an authority which, he doubted not, 
the gentleman would venerate. He begged to ask 
the attention of that gentleman, and that of the 
House, to the opinions of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Justice McLean 
says; 

“The power over slavery belongs to the States respect- 
ively. Itis local in its character and in its effects; and the 
wansfer or sale of slaves cannot be separated from this 
| power. Jt is, indeed, an essential part of it. Each State 
| hus a right to protect itself against the avarice and intrusion 
of the slave dealers, to guard its citizens against the incon- 
venience and danger of a slave population.”’ 


He maintained that this power ‘to prohibit 
| slavery, or regulate it,’? may be exercised ‘‘with- 


|| out trenching upor the commercial power of Con- 


sively with the several States; and each of them has a 
right to declare for itself whether it will, or will not, allow 
persons of this description to be brought within its limits 


“In my judgment, the power ever this subject is exclu- 
| from another State, either for sale, or for any other purpose ; 
and also to provide the manner and mode in which they 
| may be introduced, and to determine their condition and 


| treatment within their respective territories ; and the action 


of the several States upon this subject cannot be controlled 

by Congress either by virtue of its power to regulate com- 

merce, or by virtue of any other power conferred by the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

In this opinion concurred Justices eee 

y- Justice Catron did 

not sit, from indisposition. Justice Barbour, of 


tice Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, dissented, holding | 


that the power to regulate commerce was a nega- 


in slavery between the States. 
ject, was the annexation of Texas. He should not 


icy induced the annexation of Texas. 
that the measure was advocated on variousgrounds: 
| That it was advocated by the North and West, as 
well as by the South; but, so far as he had heard the 


| 
! 
if gentlemen would trouble themselves to investi- | undertake to say what motives—what view of pol- | 


| Virginia, died before the case was decided. Jus- | 


tion to the States of regulating the sale and traffic | 


he would not undertake to say‘on what ground the | 


annexation of Texas was advocated. He thought 
he might safely say it was not advocated on the 
ground exclusively of slavery, or of the slave 
interest. If he were to undertake to say on what 
ground, in his estimation, that policy was urged, he 


| would say it was the jealousy which every Ameri- | 


| can felt against the British Government planting a 
| foot on another inch of American soil. He be- 
| lieved that that was the ground; and that the true 


| American feeling, which would resist as an agres- 


|| sion the establishment of British power upon this 


| continent, was the .cause of the annexation of 
| Texas. But Texas at that time was an indepen- 
| dent repubiic. The resolution which proposed this 
line of thirty -six degrees thirty minutes was offered 
to her in the nature of a treaty stipulation. She was 
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mises—if compromises they could be called—had 
brought nothing which was valuable to the protec- 
tion of the rights and the peace of the South. The 
South had been subjected to eternal agitation—to 
that eternal teasing and annoyance which was the 
only kind of warfare that was practicable upon 
their institutions. In his opinion, the rights of 
the South rested more firmly upon the basis of the 
Constitution. That instrument restricted south- 
ern property within no limits. It confined it 
within no area. It was cireumscribed within 
no parallels of latitude. The South stood, with 


the other States of the Union, on a footing of / 


equality. Her institutions and her rights were 
respected by that instrument, and to some ex- 
tent were guarantied to them. The argument 
which he had had the honor to submit ted him 
to maintain that Congress had no power, on the 
admission of a State into the Unien, to impose 
such a restriction as that contained in the ordinance 
of 1787. The only power delegated to Congress 
—the only power which, as he maintained, could 
be exercised by Congress over either a Territory or 
a State applying for admission into the Umon, 
was the power simply to inquire what were the 
rights secured by the Constitution, and whether 
her form of government was republican. He put 
it to any man who might choose—if any should 
choose—to answer the arguments which he had 
presented, If Congress had the power to impose 
upon a Territory such restrictions—a restriction 
in regard to one species of property—had it not an 
equal right to impose restrictions on any species of 
property? If it had the power to prohibit the 
property of the South from being transferred to 
any region, had it not the same right to prohibit 
the transfer of the property of the North? Did 
not the power which would prohibit the introduc- 
tion into that Territory of a slave possess the right 
to prohibit also the introduction ofa spinning-jenny 


erty of any portion of that Confederacy should be 
subject to such an interdict as that contained in the 
It was not intended that Con- 
gress should have the power to say to a State, 
** You shali be hoonetio’ of your sovereignty be- 
fore you can be admitted into this Union!” He 
insisted that there was no power to require a State 
to surrender her sovereignty before her admission 
into the Union. 

Mr. B. knew that some of his friends from the 
South had doubted whether the amendment which 
he had had the honor to submit, was judicious at 
this moment. He was aware that one who had, 
yerhaps, always some influence in controlling pub- 
lie opinion at the South, had been endeavoring to 
silence the voice of the South upon that question. 
He—(the remainder of the sentence was lost.] 


|| But so far as this territory of Oregon was con- 
The next instance in their history upon this sub- |, 


He knew | 


cerned, the present was the only time when the 
question should be raised. It was to be done now, 
or it was to be done never. If not done, it was to 
constitute another precedent, and he did not hesi- 


‘tate to say, that if the South failed to raise its 
|| voice now, it ought to be and would be forever pre- 


debates—and he believed he had heard them all— || 


coming u 


cluded. But what were the circumstances which 
now surrounded them? That man from the sonth- 
ern States had been blind, who for the last three 
years had not seen that a fearfal conjuncture was 
n the tountry. He (Mr. B.) had not 
occupied his seat ten days before he espied its rapid 
approach. He begged very briefly to aidvert to 
some of those circumstances. Three years ago, 
the incendiary publications, disguised under the 
form of memorials and petitions to Congress, were 


| excluded from the Hall—that barrier had been 


broken down. One of the States of the Union— 
the Sfate of Massachusetts—a State influential as 
well on account of her high intelligence as her 
wealth—selemnly, by her Tocubiners, proposed 
to disturb that compromise of the Constitution 


which provided the basis of representation in Con- 


gress. That was defeated. During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, when a proposition was made in 


Set 


= Peis 


| that Hall to furnish the Government of the United ¢* 
' States with the means of concluding a treaty of fet 
But it was || with Mexico—wken an appropri was ‘3 

of cone a 


lj 
} 
by France to the United States under the name of Louisiana, i competent to assent or reject. She chose to assent, } 
which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes || and he submitted that that instance in their history 

vorth latitude, not included within the limits of the State | could not be adduced as a precedent. 


contemplated by this aet, slavery and involuntary servitude, | 
| 


ra | in deference to that precedent in their history that | asked for the simple purpose 
parties salt have been Eh accacsh hanes etki. || he had ventured to offer this amendment in a spirit ] treaty of peace with Mexico—a Democrati® repre- 

» forever prohibited : Provided , That any penen | of amity and compromise. If it were met in a | sentative from Pennsylvania rose in his place 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or service is law- || corresponding spirit, it might be well for thatCon- | and moved that interdict of the ordinance of wi 
fully claimed in an or Territory of the United States, fed i trusted i ight be j ‘ hat might be acquired oA 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed ts || federacy. tle trusted it might be so. But he || 1787 upon any territory that mug as at 9 
the person claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid.” || could not refrain from saying that these compro- |) from the enemy in Mexico. The country os 

>. 
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war. Everybody desired that a peace should be 
obtained if practicable. Yet that blow was inflicted 
by a Demorratic hand! He remembered, upon | 
that occasion, that his worthy and estimable friend 
frorn Indiana moved the proposition of the Mis- | 
souri Compromise; and he remembered that that ! 
proposition was voted down. He remembered, 
moreover, that when the bill to provide the loan | 
sought by the President was introduced in that | 
House, gentlemen from the eastern States, and 
some from the western States, on the opposite side 
of the House, denounced, with a loud voice, the | 
entire proposition; and so one of the provisoes of | 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania was engrafted 
on that bill, and they were the first to turn round 
and vote with alacrity for it. During the present | 
session of Congress, an honorable member from the | 
State of New York, (Mr. Kive,} had deemed it 

his duty, or atdeast had thought proper to attempt | 
the introduction of the same proposition—the prop- | 
osition with the proviso moved by the gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania, The House refused to sus- | 
pend the rales for the introduction of that propo- 
sition by only some two or three votes. He told 
them, and he told the South, that that proposition 
was to come! He told them that it would be 

moved, and he did not see that it would not pre- 

vail. What was the language all around him in} 
that Hall? What was the language of gentlemen | 
from the North, and from the East, and from the 

West? That the South need not hope ever again 

to see a slave State formed of any territory that | 
might be acquired by this Government, whether 

by treaty or by conquest. 

Mr. SAWYER (in his seat:) 
said so? 

Mr. BURT had said “ gentlemen from the West.”’ 
He could not say that it was the unanimous voice 
of the West. He hoped that itwas not. He had 
in his mind’s eye many patriotic exceptions. But 
they were told that the line of the Missouri com- 
promise must be abandoned, ‘They were told so 
in that debate, ‘The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Hamuin,] the other day concurred, as he (Mr. B.) 
understood him, in announcing the determination 
of what was called “ the North.”’ If these facts— 
if these declarations were not inducements to the 
South now to move there, he would confess that 
the South had lost its spirit. If, with these admo- | 
nitions and threats ringing in their ears, the South 
pre for an hour this question, he would not 
speak for others, but his mind was made up. He 
told the South that, although the annexation pro- 
vided for the admission of slave States to be form- 
ed out of the territory below 36° 30’, no such | 
State would be admitted into the Union. He 
looked to the vote upon the admission of Texas— | 
he looked to the vote upon the admission of Flor- 
ida—he looked to what was the universal senti- 
ment of the North, as announced by Representa- 
tives from those quarters on that floor, and asked, | 
if the South did not now move, when would it | 
shake off its sloth and lethargy? Would it wait 
till their dwetlings were in flames? Should they | 
wait till their hearthstones were drenched with the 
blood of their wives and children? He trusted not. | 
** Now’s the day and now’s the hour.” He ap- | 
pealed to every gentleman who had been contem- 
porary with him in that Congress, that he had 
never raised his voice upon the subject of slavery 
but on one occasion. He called upon them from 
the North and West to bear him witness that he 
never had introduced that subject into debates in 
that House. But though he had never introduced 
it, he, for one, had never shrunk from it; and he 
had thought it his duty not to be silent now. He 
told the North that the South was united upon this 
question. He told the North that there was no | 
traitorous son from the South, there or at home, 
and he had a steadfast faith that the South would 
be found equal to its destinies, through whatever 
peril or confusion it might be its fate to eneoun- 
ter. 

Mr. PETTIT next addressed the committee. 

I have not risen (said he) to address the com- 
mittee, or to answer at any considerable length, | 
what the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Burt] is or to call his argument upon this 
questigp ; bat I have risen to put myself right, rather 
than for anything else; and if I do not consume 
much time in paying attention to that gentleman’s | 
remarks, it is not owing to any want of personal 
respect or kindness, but because I conceive that | 
the argument is all on one side as to the power of ' 


IIlas the West 
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this Government to regulate and control this mat- 

ter of slavery in territory which belongs to the 

United States, and which is without the States. 
When this question was up at the last session of 


Congress, moved by the honorable gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmot,] | was represented 
in the newspapers published in New York as 
having voted on the other side. The New York 
** Tribune’? of the 18th of August last—doubtless 


through mistake, and not design—charged my col- | 


league [Mr. Wick] and myself with having voted 
against that proposition of Mr. Witmor. I take 
occasion here, never having noticed it before by 
letter or otherwise, to say that it is not the fact in 
reference to my vote. i was, sir, opposed to that 
bill, wholly and entirely; and being opposed to 
appropriating the two millions, as asked by the 
President, not being satisfied that there were any 
good and suflicient reasons assigned for ask- 
ing it, | had two reasons for voting for the Wil- 
mot proviso: one was, to make the bill odious 
to our friends of the South, and thereby to defeat 
it if possible; and another, because it was my firm, 
well-settled, and conscientious opinion that we 
ought not, under any circumstances, to allow what 
l conceive to be a moral, political, and physical 
evil, to be extended under the authority of this 
Government. 

Sir, that vote was given in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and is, therefore, 
not recorded on the journal of this House; but the 
course of my votes given, as they are recorded, 
(for [have examined them this session with the 
Clerk,) show that this must have been my vote. 
After the bill was so amended in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and brought into 
the House, | voted in favor of the amendment, and 
then against the bill entirely. The bill passed. 1 
voted for a reconsideration of the-final vote on that 
ground; and it was not reconsidered. The whole 
tenor of my votes, therefore, show that I voted for 
the proposition; | was in favor of it; and I now 
here announce that such were, have been, and still 
are, my feclings on the subject. 

Now, the gentleman from South Carolina, who 
so ably preceded me, (and I shall not attempt to 
detain the House any great length of time, for I 
am indisposed to-day; but I feel it to be my duty 
to place myself right on this subject,) has confer- 
red a great favor upon me, and, I doubt not, upon 
the whole country, in one particelar: he has in- 
formed us, in terms measured and set, that by the 
eS Oregon treaty, we have acquired a large extent 
of territory. If that be true—if the gentleman’s 
information be correct on thatsubject—I am happy 
to hear it; yet [ have always been grossly deceived 
in regard to it. I have always thought we lost, or 
parted with, an immense territory and unmeasu- 
rable treasure. Why do I say so, sir? We were 


told, officially and unofficially, by your present | 


Chief Magistrate and his Cabinet counsellors—they 
not only said, but proved, in my estimation—that 
our title to the whole of Oregon—to 54° 40’—was 
‘clear and unquestionable;’’ and by the treaty we 
have been cut down to 49°, at any rate a loss of 
5° 40’, to say nothing of what we have lost even 
south of that line on the Island of Vancouver, and 
nothing of the lands we have stipulated by that 
treaty to confirm and surrender to b 

saying nothing of the encumbrances we have con- 


sented to take upon us in reference to the naviga-_ 


tion of our waters. ‘This is the view I have been 


in the habit of taking of this question. So far from | 


its heing the acquisition of an immense ee 
as the gentleman says, I have understood it to be 
a surrender of a large tract of valuable territory; 


and so I think the country has understood it. But 


“let by-gones be by-gones.’’ Let it pass; these 


matters are settled; the question is over, and de- 
cided by the constituted authorities of my country ; 
and to them I submit. But I cannot submit to 
hear misrepresentations of matters of fact, and of 
history, and not open my lips against them. 

Sir, a few words, in passing, in relation to the 
Indiana resolves, which the gentleman read to the 
committee. Before these resolutions were passed, 
a large portion of that territory had been organized 
into what is now the magnificent, wealthy, and 
flourishing State of Ohio. Those resolutions were 
adopted when the Territory which I have the honor 
in part to represent—the Territory of Indiana—had 
for its Governor General William Henry Harrison; 
while he was vice-regent, and held the viceroyalty 
there; while he held everything in his own hands, 


ritish subjects; | 


‘| and disposed of and decided everything public— 
| and I had almost said everything private—ip that 
| Territory as he pleased. Such was the situation 
| of General Harrison at that time, and such were 
the facilities with which he could procure resolves 
|| But let me tell the gentleman from South Caroling 
|, and the House, there is a little more on this sub. 
|| ject—something behind the screen: the sequel to 
these transactions. 
Sir, it is well known that General Harrison 
_ having gone from Virginia originally, (and for his 
| memory I entertain, as for him while living I ever 
| entertained, nothing but the highest respect and the 
utmost kindness,) had an ardent desire to get a ye- 
|| peal or suspension of the ordinance of 1787. The 
contest came up on the election of Delegate from 
that Territory on this floor, General Harrison 
|| taking the stump just about that time (1803 or 
1804) fora Mr. Randolph, from Virginia also, who 
was Attorney General of the Territory. General 
Harrison threw himself into the breach, making 
it the burden of his arguments, (and his published 
speeches on this question are still extant,) that, if 
Randolph could be elected to this House, he would 
succeed in suspending the operation of that ordi- 
_nance, if not of entirely repealing it. Who was 
opposed, and what was the result?) A man who 
had so often served his constituents and his coun- 
try, not only long as a Delegate, not only as Goy- 
ernor of Indiana, but often as a member of this 
House—Jonathan Jennings; a man born, nurtured, 
educated, and thoroughly imbued with all the feel- 
ings that prompt the true heart of old Pennsylva- 
nia. Buta beardless youth—a boy without patron- 
age, without friends, without means, and without 
anything to buoy himself, but his own talents and 
worth—he became a candidate against Randolph, 
who was backed by the Government there, if not 
here; sustained by General Harrison on the stump 
—and he himself an able disputant. The question 
was directly met, (for no other question was brought 
into the canvass) —*‘ slavery or no slavery;”’ adhe- 
rence to the ordinance of 1787, or a dissolution, or 
suspension of it; and my word for it, Randolph 
got not one-third of the votes given. 

Sir, I take it upon mrees to say the people of 
Indiana never were for the introduction of slavery 

| within their territory; and further, as a legal ques- 
tion, without undertaking to pronounce upon it 

myself, I will say, what has been the uniform and 
received opinion, both by courts and people, in 
that State, that, as to the binding power of that 
ordinance as the supreme law of the land on this 
subject and its validity—the State having been 
admitted with that restriction—there never has 
been a doubt, and, in my opinion, there can be no 
doubt. 

Now, sir, the gentleman has gone over the rise 
and fall, the grandeur, magnificence, and decay, I 
believe, of this proposition (as it is called) for 

| making a part of the Union free, and a part slave 
| territory, or leaving a part slave territory, and 
prohibiting a further extension of slavery. Sir, I 
wish to avail myself of the occasion to say that 
_ no man is further from entertaining a desire or a 
| willingness to disturb any one State of this Union 
in the possession of their slaves, or their ‘ prop- 
erty,’’ than I am. I never will tolerate it under 
any circumstances whatever; I will leave you to 
| regulate your own domestic concerns, without in- 
terference from abroad. I perfectly agree with the 
gentleman from South Carolina, that we cannot 
intermeddle or interfere with your domestic insti- 
| tutions And why, sir? Because ro are sover- 
eign; because within your own sphere you hold 
| the sovereignty in your hands; and hence we can- 
not interfere with you. Butthen, reverse the case, 
| and apply the argument: and what is the result? 
Why, here lies, and here rests, the sovereignty 
| over all the territory that we may jointly own 
|| without the limits of the States. 
|| Mr. BURT here interposed, and (Mr. P. yield- 
| ing the floor) wished to know if he understood 
| the gentleman from Indiana correctly, that the sov- 
‘| ereignty was in Congress? Now, under the Con- 
| stitution of the United States, there was delegated 
|| to Congress the right to dispose of and make all 
|, needful rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
i tory and other property of the United States. I 


| desire to know of the gentleman whether he means 
| to say that the sovereignty is in this House—in 
Congress ? 4 

Mr. PETTIT, (in reply. 
assert it again, that in this 


I mean to say, and 
vernment—I did not 
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intend to say, nor did anybody so understand me, 


in this House alone—but in the sovereignty of the | 


United States, in the Government of the United 
States, as contradistinguished from the municipal 


authorities of the States, the sovereignty lies over | 
all the territories, without the States, that we may | 


jointly own. The provision of the Constitution 
referred to by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
is this: 

«Phe Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

“The territory or other property.” The territory 
of the United States, then, is ** property,’ as much 


so as our * other property,”’ be it vessels, cannon, | 


munitions of war, or whatever belong to the Uni- 
ted States, for it is so distinctly averred by the 
Constitution. J] say, then, that the territory is the 
wroperty of the United States, and the sovereignty 
is in this Government, and none other; it belongs 
to the United States, *‘ and nothing in this Consti- 
‘tution shall be se construed as to prejudice any 
‘claims of the United States, or of any particular 
‘State.”’ And let me ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina, where lies the sovereignty over 


territory which we jointly own, if not in this Gov- | 


ernment? Is it in any individual State ? 

Now, | assert that the sovereignty is in this Gov- 
ernment, over any territory, without the States, 
that we may jointly own. It is the property of 
the United States; and, where property exists, 
there is sovereignty, unless that sovereignty be 
surrendered. Where the right to the realty, to the 
eminent domain, where the property in the soil 


exists, there exists the right of sovereignty until | 


that right of sovereignty shall have been surren- 


dered. This proposition could not be successfully 
controverted. 


an 


of this Union. 


Mr. RHETT interposed, and asked, if he was | 
to understand the gentleman from Indiana to say, || 
that wherever this Government owns property, | 


there its sovereignty is a necessary incident. 
Mr. PETTIT. No. 


exclusive sovereignty. 


Mr. RHETT. Does not the General Govern- 


ment own property in Indiana, Illinois, and almost | 
every western State? and does her sovereignty fol- | 


low it there? 

Mr. PETTIT. That is exactly what I have 
said; and if the gentleman had listened to me, he 
would not have had to ask this question. 
said, that where the right of soil is in this Gov- 
ernment, or any other Government, the absolute, 
unconditional sovereignty exists there, unless it 


has been surrendered; and, I said, that gentlemen | 


would rise and ask me, why, then, does not the 
absolute sovereignty of the General Government 


TH 


other large and surrounding nations. 
| can live in the centre of civilization, and say it is 


You will turn round, I know, and | 
say, does not this Government own a large amount | 
of property in your own State—in Indiana, Lllinois, | 

} other States? That is all true. But I say the | 
sovereignty rests in her, without she surrenders it. || 
She has surrendered it, so far as relates to those | 
lands which lie within the boundaries of the States || 


; ‘ I say wherever she owns 
the eminent domain—the soil itself—and has not | 


surrendered, or qualified that sovereignty, she has | of a longer hour upon this subject than I am al- 


I have | 


that ought to weich on every centleman’s mind | 
concerning this question. I lay down this as a 
sound maxim: no nation, however great, or pow- 
erful, or wise, within itself, can act wholly irre- 
spective of the influences that press upon it from 
No nation 


continuing to spread civilization and civil liberty 
throughout the world, and not be more or less in- 
fluenced by other nations. Itis due that one nation 
should have for other nations the same respect, 
and entertain the same courteous feelings, that one 
gentleman should for another; that it should not 
wantonly outrage the right, and the moral sense 
of the world, in any home transaction. Thus: 
where has any act of excessive tyranny or cruelty 
been exercised in any Government of Europe, 
without making the others surround that Power, 
telling it to desist, or leave its throne? 

It is true, we are told we are counting our chick- 
ens before our eggs are hatched, when we talk 
about the result of this war, and the disposition 
we will make of the territory we may acquire. 
The late rumors from the South throw up over the 
horizon rather a dark cloud. [doubt not, however, 
that our brave soldiers will dispel the gloom, and | 
the effulgence of a bright and triumphant sun will 
burst upon us. But, inmy judgment, it is too late 
in the age of the world for one nation to make war 
upon another, to conquer her now free territory, 
and chain and manacle the slave therein. I shall 
not do it by my vote or voice. No, sir; you have 
seen all Europe and the nations of the world stand 


_ by and say * hands off,” and acknowledge that 

you have had grievance afer grievance heaped | 
|, upon you, and causes sufficient to justify you in | 
going to war; but let them once be brought to be- | 
| lieve that you design to conquer now free territory, 
and dot it over with manacled negroes, and you | 


will have an interference that will not be so 


_ pleasant. 


Mr. P. here pausing for a second— 
‘*Mr. Chairman,” ‘‘ Mr. Chairman,” broke 


from many voices around him, of gentlemen who 
were anxious to get the floor. 


I have not done yet, gentlemen, (said Mr. P.;) 


| Tam just getting warm. 3 laugh.] Although I 
| have spoken longer than 


intended when I rose, 
I do not know, but had I the power of Joshua, I 


| would command yonder finger (pointing to the | 
| clock) to stand still, that I might enjoy the benefit 


lowed by the rule. 

Sir, (resumed Mr. P.,) I agree with the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. Darean,] partially rela- 
tive to the acquisition of territory. i 


result, that it was to be made slave territory. 


With my vote, and with my voice, I shall not | 
| support.any proposition that will tolerate, even for 
|| A moment, a further extension of slavery, believ- | 
| ing, as I do, it is a curse—a curse to mankind—a 
| curse to the world. Time will not allow me to | 
go into the history of ancient Governments, who | 
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it may—that it is a blessing to them, to their race, 
to their kind, (if they are capable of receiving a 
blessing at all,) that they have been and are en- 
slaved in this country. That they are infinitely 
better off than their ancestors were, in the wilds 
and sands of Africa, | have no doubt. Although 
there may be cases of oppression and wrong com- 
mitted upon them, as there is among the white 
ee I doubt not that they are infinitely 

ettey off in their social and domestic relations, in 
the relation of slaves to their masters, than they 
would be if thev were entirely free. I have no 
hesitation in saying this. Yet there is another 
view of the question. Although at the first blush 
it seems to be a hardship for one man to control 
another, it does not always follow that the blow 
that seems to be oppressive or wrong, actually 
carries the greatest infliction to the one receiving 
it. You may touch a torpedo, and you hurt not 
it, but benumb yourarm. And so goes, I believe, 
the old story about Islington, and the man being 
bitten there by the dog: 

* But soon a wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they hed— 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 


Sir, this seeming oppression, oftentimes, in ten 
thousand instances, by the wisdom of Providence, 
is turned to the benefit of the oppressed, and to 
the actual injury of those who are thought to be 
their oppressors. ‘Tell me how all northern Eu- 
rope became civilized at the time it did; how the 
arts and sciences, the learning and literature, of 
Old Rome was so soon carried to all the northern 
barbarian hordes? Sir, it was by the incursions 
of Cresar and others, making them prisoners, 
dragging them down to Rome, and se ling them 
at the halbert for slaves. There they learned 
the first rudiments of arts and civilization; they 
carried them back, one vy one, by degrees—as 
now and then one would escape from their task- 
masters,—they carried back the results of their long 
absence, the valuable information acquired, to be 
spread among their countrymen. Undoubtedly 
denne in Rome was the precursor of civilization 
to all northern Europe. So much may be said of 
northern Africa. When Seipio Nasica dragged 
his thousands and hundreds of thousands in chains 
to Rome, he placed them where they might learn 
the arts of civilized life, which they took back 
with them to their native land. My friend near 
me says ours may go back. Ours have ar 
started back. There is not always the same facil- 
ities for getting back. There is a large space of 


water between us and them; they cannot walk 
do not hesi- || 
tate to say to all, that | would rather see no territory | 
| acquired, than to see it acquired for the purpose— | 
| or even if it were to be the result, the contingent | 


there or run there; but, through the philanthropy 
of a class of our fellow-citizens, they have been 
transplanted there, and they are now carrying back, 
to some extent, and imparting to their countrymen, 


‘the advantages of civilized life, which they have 


partially derived during their bondage. Sir, I do 
not pretend to say how far this race ia capable of 
improvement. Tam not one of those who believe 


he is the equal of the northern European, or his 


descendant—of the Anglo-Saxon. I believe them 
far more incapable in the arts, sciences, letters, 


exist in Ohio, Indiana, and other States where this 1 
Government owns territory? And my reply is, that || 
this Government has surrendered the sovereignty | sickly sympathy with the negro. I am not one of | 
over the territory within their jurisdictions to the || n 


— E that class of men who are constantly harping upon |, 
—— ~ admitting them as free and independent ! the wrongs of the degraded or degenerate blacks; 
tates. 


! hat is the proposition, and no gentleman || | am not one of that class who would equalize 

will undertake to deny it. : | them, by giving them the elective franchise or 

_ Well, then, sir, in reference to this question of || other social privileges, the same as those of the | 
inhibition: I take it, it is no more or no less— white race, except that of personal liberty and per- || 
gentlemen need not clamor to me abouta constitu- || sonal protection. 

tional provision, a constitutional infringement, con- t Mr. BOYD here interposed, and was understood 

stitutional rights and wrongs—it is no more or less || to inquire what the gentleman would do with the | 
than the exercise of a sound and prudent discre- | negroes ? ede 
tion, like any other le islative transaction. You |} Mr. PETTIT. Well, I will reply to the gen- 
have just as much right to prohibit slavery with- || tleman’s inquiry. I am just told by the gentleman | 
out the States, as-to perform any other legislative || behind me, {Mr. Burr,]} in his speech, and I am | 
act; ay, I might say, that you are compelled to || told all around me, that that is a question we can- | 


have manacled and enlaved surrounding nations. 


ed |. philosophy, sound judgment, and common sense. 
Not that the slave was injured; no, sir, I’ve no | 


They have more of the animal, and less of the 
mental, in my judgment. But even they, in the 
course of time, may be advanced to some extent. 

I have taken these views; and | say, and | re- 
peat, that under no circumstances, come what may, 
will I ever vote to incorporate one rood of territory 
within our grasp, and our power, if it is to be 
covered with slaves; not because I believe them 
wronged or injured, but because I believe it is a 
blot and a curse. I say it to my southern friends; 
and I shall give some reasons for it. Wherever 

the enslaved footstep is found to tread, wherever 
‘the master of the slave has one “to fan him while 
| he sleeps and tremble when he wakes,”’ to attend 
| upon him and to minister to all his wants from in- 
| fancy to old age, it cannot be anything else but a 
| curse upon the land, an enervation to the posses- 
| sor,and an incubusupon the community generally. 
j 
! 


prohibit it: you cannot authorize it. I say togen- | not touch; that it is left exclusively to the States. 
tlemen, this Government has not the power to { thoroughly accord with gentlemen in that view, 
create a slave, and hence it cannot create slavery. || Just take care of them, then, in your own States; 
They have a right to prohibit it. It is a power || keep the out of mine. '| will be injured. : 
that should be exercised always with judgment, But I was saying, I am not one of thosé who || _ Sir, we are told often, and loud, and long, of the 
prudence, propriety: as should be m your || have a sickly, fawning feeling for the blacks. On || dissolution of the Union, and denunciations, broad 
fleets or armies, as should be — any public || the contrary, J believe I will go further than even | and bitter, are thrown out against us, if we dare 
property or public right, so should you manage || the most tenacious southron. I believe that it is a | to say we will not lend the power of _ ee 
blessing to the entire black population, the entire |) ment to the extension of slavery. on ree I 
black race in this country—and I say it loud that this was an infraction of ns a oh 
enough to be distinctly understood, let it go where |! should be the last to put unholy hands upon it; 


| It will be the man who touches the torpedo that 


this, 


How, then, am I to act, and how to vote upon 
this question? Sir, there are public considerations 
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but believing it only a prudential matter, I shall 
act as my judgment dictates. We are told that sepa- 
ration is the order of the day. Well, my southern 
brethren! but let me say to you in the language 
which Milton makes Adam use to Eve: 

“Go; for tiry tay, not free, absents thee more ; 

Go in thy untive innocence; rely 

On what thon hast of virtue; stmmon all: 

Yor God towards thee hath done his part: do thine.’’ 
So I say to you; if you are unwilling to stay; if 
you cannot abide the compact; if you canno@sub- 
mit to have the will of the majority govern—go. 

We tell you more, or, rather, I tell you more, 
(for I speak for none but myself,) that, in my 
judgment, this being a prudential question entirely, 
the House will stand somewhat divided upon it. If 
there be a majority opposed to my views, I shall not 
talk abouta Saesheason of the Union, nor will those 
with whom Lact. No, sir; they will be found a law- 
abiding, a constitution-loving and liberty-loving 
people, Weshall not separate if you have the ma- 
jority: we will abide by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution; we will hang together as long as there 
can be a cord to tie us. But you, my brethren; you, 
my friends, if the majority shall be against you, 
say that you will not abide by their will; you draw 
ro sword and say that you will sever the Union 

vecause the majority will not submit to the minor- 
ity! Sir, if this is to be the result; if you defy the 
majority, go—the sooner the better! We shall 
not do it: if in the minority, we shall abide the 
decision of the majority; if in the majority, we 
shall expect you to do the same, notwithstanding 
your vaunting and bragging to the contrary. Who 
would rue it first? Well consider for yourselves 
who. 

We are told by the South, there rises a black, 
gloomy, and darksome cloud, charged with ven- 
geance and destruction, with ruin to the Union. 
Sir, | have only to say, 

« Though that cloud be thunder’s worst, 
And charged tocrush me, let it burst.’ 

Let it come; I fear it not. And here I say, you | 
cannot dissolve the Union on any such question. | 
A handful of negroes dissolve this Union! A valu- | 
able rope, a strong cord this, that holds us together, | 
The blowd of our ancestors, their achievements 
on many a well-fought field, are all to be forgotten 
then, and given up for a handful of negro wool! 
But let me teil you, beware lest the marble the Per- 
sian brought to the plains of Marathon be used b 
Miltiades instead of the invader. No; be sail. 
let me tell you. You cannot go to your constituents 
and talk in safety about a dissolution of this Union 
for such a miserable cause, They will be the first 
to hang you higher than Haman was hung, if you 
treat them thas. It cannot be, it will not be a dis- 
solution of this Union on this ecround. In the first 
place, let me say to my southern brethren, you can- 
not dissolve the Union; in the next place, you don’t 
want to dissolve the Union; and you could not 
dissolve the Union under any circumstances, or for 
any purposes of this miserable kind. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I heard an esteemed gen- 
tleman from Virginia—the “Old” loved ** Do- 
minion, the mother of States and the mother of 
statesmen,”’ (truly may it be said of her)—I heard 
an eloquent gentleman—and without disparage- 
ment to any now on this floor, I say it, there are 
none more so of those now here or that ever have 
been here, I refer to our present Minister at 
Brazil, (Mr. Wise)—at the first session I had the 
honor of a seat on this floor, the first session of 
the 28th Congress, say in reference to this rule, 
which is repealed, and which was spoken of by 
the gentleman from South Carolina to-day, that | 
he proposed to withdraw all opposition at that 
point; the rule was dispensed with, and the peti- 
tions would be received. The gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Houmes] opposed it with 
great vehemence; but, among other things, Mr. 

ise said: * J will surrender it there. I am assured 
‘by gentlemen around me that further than this 
‘they will not go. We will consent that these 
‘ petitions shall be received; and they pledge me | 
‘ they will see they do no harm here under any cir- 
‘cumstances whatever. And, said he, seeing daily 
‘the weakness, the coming degeneracy of that 
‘section of country, and the growing strength of || 
* other sections, I will, for once, rely on their ac- 
* tion and promise, confidently. I said, Mr, Speak- 
‘er, ‘ Virginia has fallen, and the whole South is 
‘ dwarfed.’’’ And no man, other than Mr. Wise, | 
could have said a truer thing; said it better, and |! 


—— --——- - 


_ owing to a combination of the two latter. 
_ moral and a political incubus is hanging upon that 
_ people; a weight has been chained about their | 
_necks, that has driven many of their population to 
| seek a home elsewhere; that has retarded popula- 


| population. I 
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more effectually than he did. ** Virginia has ‘| advice; I shall, however, take the liberty briefly to 


fallen,’’ said he, ** and the whole South is dwarf- 
ed.” Sir, isittrue? And if so, what a lament- 
able picture! that here, in a short period of time, 
counting the age that nations have existed, and 
ought to exist, how youthful and how young, 


give my views on the subject. I say to the South 


| and to the sons of Virginia—the venerable mother 


to have it said of one of our brightest States, and | 


best localities, that she * has fallen;’’ and thatone | 


region of our fair country is “dwarfed!” Sir, 
there must be some cause for this. 
that, in the revolutionary war, Virginia was the 
first State? And how is it, then, that [can now 


| point you to New York, to Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Is it not true , 


and the State which I have the honor, in part, to | 


represent, with greater white populations than you 
have? What is the reason, lL ask you? Have you 
advanced in population and in wealth? Have you 
advanced in all the essentials of greatness and 
magnificence that appertain to a nation No! 


Then Mr. Wise properly said, that “Virginia,”’ 


had ** fallen,” and * the whole South is dwarfed.” 

Sir, there must be a moral, a political, or a 
physical cause for all this. 
it?) Lrepeat, there must be one of these causes. 
Sir, it is not a physical or natural cause. 


Mr. LEAKE interposed and said: The gentle- | 


man from Indiana speaks of Virginia having fallen ; 
I should like to know, comparing the condition of 


Indiana and Virginia, whether Indiana pays her | 


debt, before the gentleman talks about my State 
falling ? 


Mr. PETTIT. 


pers of the day. [A laugh.] 
[A voice: ** May be he don’t take the papers !’"] 


Well (said Mr. P.) it was said there was one | 
district in Virginia where no papers were taken. | 
1 do not suppose that is the 


{Renewed laughter. } 
case with the gentleman however. 
he reads the papers. 


I am satisfied 


But, I was saying there was cither a moral, po- 
| litieal, or physical cause. 
' * 


That it is not a physi- 
cal cause, | am satisfied. Where, IL ask you, under 
the bright sun—in what portion of this continent, 


is there a more genial climate, a more fertile soil, 


a more delightful region, than old Virginia? Where 


| do the zepyrs blow so refreshingly, where rolls the 
rivulet more gently, or where sing the birds more 


charmingly? [A laugh.] 

[A voice: ** Do you refer to the Harper’s Ferry 
eagle?” 

I have heard there were birds flitting about 
there, (said Mr. P.) 


What, then, is the cause? The God of nature, 


' or nature itself—the Embodiment of Wisdom has 
given to that locality all the natural advantages of 
, any other portion of the Union. 


A greater degree 
of industry and enterprise would have removed 
New York to Norfolk; would have opened chan- 
nels of western communication, direetly, and much 
more conveniently and easily, through Virginia 
than through Pennsylvania. 

Sir, it is not then a physical cause. Is it, then, 
a moral or a political cause? Without stopping 
to animadvert at length upon it, I shall say, it is 


tion by natural means, and deprived it of all ex- 
ternal increase. The policy of this Government 


and that of every wise Government, from Moses | 


| down, to increase gy 8 from without, has 
| been forbidden by t 


e institutions of Virginia: the 
heathen, even, were allowed to become naturalized 
among the Jews: so, in my State, and many oth- 
ers, to foreigners are held out inducements to come 
and settle down, and enjoy with us the blessings 


_ of our civil and religious liberty. 


This, then, is to some extent the cause. There 
is a want of absolute, manual, personal labor and 
enterprise. I do not say it appertains to her pub- 
lic men; I do not say there are not exceptions; but 
let the Virginian show me when, where, how, itis— 
in the eloquent language of Mr. Wise—that “ Vir- 
ginia has fallen, and the whole South is gwarfed,” 
unless it be from this cause. Here, again, is the 
man’s arm benumbed that has touched the torpedo. 
It is not the negro that is harmed or injured; it 
rests like a stupor, a lethargy, upon your whole 

. o not mean that there are not ex- 
ceptions to this general proposition. 
ir, | suppose that no Virginian would take my 


Where shall we find | 


I refer the gentleman for the 
answer to his very astute inquiry, to the newspa- 


Both a | 


of so many illustrious and noble sons—that instead 
of your gaining laurels or renown by seeking io 
, continue this incubus upon your country; instead 
of your gaining consideration and applause among 
vour own people, in the country, or in the world, 
by talking about the continuation, spread, and fur- 
ther development of this institution—instead of 
talking about dissolving the Union, and thereby 
getting credit and renown, and being handed down 
_ to successive generations beloved and applauded— 
let me tell you that the man who shall stand forth 
with his gigantic intellect, warm heart, and love of 
his own race, (and not of the negro race,) and shal! 
blot, blot forever, from off the escutcheon of the 
Old Dominion” that tarnishing, that disgusting 
_ spot, shall have as his reward—not Haman’s gal- 
lows, not the execration of all good and wise men, 
but shall have his name enrolled and himself em. 
_ blazoned in bold relief on the broadest panel in the 
highest monument that shall be erected to Viy- 
ginia’s sons. Virginia’s future sons and daughters 
shall rise up and call his name blessed forever, 
Let that be done, and you will see your fair do- 
minion populated, you will see strength return to 
your hand, and energy to all your aon and 
you will find yourselves reinvigorated. 

Sir, all this gentlemen will say it is not my busi- 
ness to utter. But it is my business. We are 
charged here to some extent with legislation over 
this whole Union, and there are some things 
connected with it over which we have absolute, 

, uncontrolled power. But there are others, and 
among them, this institution, this incubus over 
which, within the territory of Virginia, or of any 
of the sovereign States of this Union, we have no 
power; but we have the power to prevent its creep- 
ing in, and to refuse to establish it in territory over 
which we are the sovereign, and which has not 
yet been formed into one of the States of this 
| Union 
| Here the hour to which the debate was limited 
arrived, and Mr. P. was abruptly broken off in his 
| remarks. 
| The hour of three o’clock having arrived, the 
debate was closed by the Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. LEAKE, the committee rose, 
and the Chairman reported progress. 
The House then adjourned. 
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IN SENATE. 
Frivay, January 15, 1847. 
The Journal of yesteyday was read and approved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of War, made in compli- 
' ance with a resolution of the Senate, communica- 
ting copies of all instructions given by the War 
Department, or from the office of Indian Affairs, to 
the commissioners appointed to adjudicate claims 
under the treaty of 1835-’6, between the United 
| States and Cherokee nation of Indians; which was 
| referred to the Committe’ on Indian Affairs. 
The VICE PRESID® \ | ‘uid before the Senate 
| a report of the Treasurer vi iue United States, ac- 
companied by copies of his accounts of receipts 
' and disbursements for the service of the Post Office 
| Department, for the year ending 30th June, 1846; 
| which was laid upon the table. 


| PETITIONS. 


Mr. ARCHER presented a petition of citizens 
| of Harrison county, Virginia, praying that the pay 
of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
| the army may be increased, and bounty land allow- 
‘| ed to such as shall serve to the end of the war; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs. Boe 
Also, a memorial of the Faculty of the University 
_ of Virginia, praying that the duties on books and 
philosophical apparatus, imported for the use of 
} ‘ . 
| colleges, &e., may be abolished ; which was refer- 
| red to the Committee on Finance. . 

Mr. MANGUM presented a document in rela- 
tion to the claim of William H. Thomas; which 
| was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. EVANS presented the memorial of Thomas 

McLellan, executor of Authur McLellan, deceased, 
and others, praying indemnity for French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800; aos was referred to the select 
committee on that subject. : 

Also, the petition of the heirs of John Riggs, 
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deceased, an officer in the revolutionary army, 
praying the payment of the seven years’ ner yey 
due on account of his military services; whic 


was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary | 


THE 
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1 the possession of his department upon the follow- 
|| ing subjects: 

_ 1. The commerce of the lakes, and its probable 
increase, 


Jaims. 
* Mr. MOREHEAD presented a petition of citi- || 
zens of Philadelphia, praying that a portion of 
public land may be set apart for the purpose of | 
aiding in the construction of railroads from the 
Atiantic rivers to the Mississippi; which was re- | 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
memorials of the heirs of William Lowry, deceas- | 
ed; and of the heirs of Fielder Dorset, deceased, | 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which were severally referred to the select | 
committee on that subject. l] 

Mr. BENTON submitted additional documents | 
in relation to the petition of Sarah E. Graham; 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval || 
Affairs. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the petition of Mar- 
gueretta Reneau, praying payment of the value of | 
a reservation of land secured to her by the treaty | 
of 1825 with the Osage Indians; whith was re- | 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. DICKINSON, the petition of 
the Long Island Railroad Company, on the files | 
of the Senate, was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill to provide |. 
for transporting the mail of the United States to || 
Oregon; which was read, and passed to the second | 
reading. 

Mr. NILES, from the same committee, report- || 
ed a bill to amend ‘An act to reduce the rates of | 
postage, to limit the use and prevent the abuse of 
the franking privilege, and for the prevention of 
frauds on the revenues of the Post Office Depart- | 
ment;’’ which was read and passed to the second || 
reading. | 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Claims, || 
reported a bill for the relief of Charles M. Gib- 
son. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- || 
mittee on Pensions, reported House bills for the || 
. relief of Frederick Hopkins, for the relief of || 

Zachariah Simmons, and for granting a pension || 
to Patrick Kelly; all without amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the | 
Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Elizabeth | 
Pistole, widow of Charles Pistole, deceased. I] 

Also, a bill for the relief of Richard Bloss and |, 


others. 
The bill from the House to reorganize the dis- || 


trict courts of the United States in the State of || 
Alabama, was read twice, aud referred to the || 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. ASHLEY asked to be excused from fur- 
ther service upon the select committee upon the 
subject of French spoliations prior to 1800. The 
Legislature of his State had instructed him to vote 
against those claims, and he did not think it || 
proper, under such circumstances, ‘that he should } 
remain upon the committee. 

The request was ted, and the Vice Presi- | 
dent being authorized to fill the vacancy, appoint- |. 
ed Mr. Sturgeon on the committee. 


| 
BOUNTY LAND TO SOLDIERS. | 


Mr. BENTON asked the unanimous consent of || 
the Senate for leave to introduce a bill making pro- || 
vision for a grant of land to the non-commissioned } 
officers and soldiers serving in the war with Mex- || 
ico 


Mr. CAMERON felt compelled to object to the | 
| 
| 


ii 
} 
it 


introduction of the bill, as he thought it was cal- 
culated to destroy the object of the proposition 
—— he had himself the honor of submitting yes- 
terday. 

Mr. BENTON then remarked, that as there 
was one Senator objecting, he would now give | 
notice that he would ask leave to introduce the bill 
to-morrow morning. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. MOREHEAD submitted the following res- | 
olution; which was considered by unanimous con- | 
| 





sent, and to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War communi- 
cate to the Senate such information as may be in 


| the lower peninsula of Michigan; together with an 


| purposes, ”” 


2. The same of the western rivers. 

3. The population depending upon the lakes as 
a means of communicating with a market, 

4. The amount of tonnage employed upon the 


| lake trade, distinguishing, as far as practicable, 


between steamboats, propellers, sailing craft, and 
number of hands employed in the trade. 

5. Facilities of communication, by railroads and 
canals, with the Mississippi and the Auantic. 

6. Adaptation of the commerce means of the 
lakes to purposes of defence and of military opera- 





| tions generally. 


7. Extent of lake coast, and of the same in the 


| different States and Territories; harbors in this 
| extent; their condition and usefulness, and a com- 


parison of their present condition with that before 
improvements were made. 

8. Means of communication in the British pro- 
vinces by roads and canals, with their ports and 
harbors on the lakes, and the condition of the lat- 
ter. 

9. Adaptation of the British commercial means 


_ of the lakes to purposes of military operations gen- 


erally. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following 
resolution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to 
the Senate what means of communication exist, 
during the winter months, between Fort Brady, at 
the Sault de Ste. Marie, and Fort Wilkins upon 
Lake Superior, in the State of Michigan; and his 
opinion concerning the necessity and expediency 


| of opening a communication by land between said 


forts, and also (so far as may be) between them 
and the military posts at Michilimackinac and on , 
estimate of the expense of opening such overland 
communications. 


On motion of Mr. MILLER, who stated that a 


|| similar petition had been before the committee at 


the last session, and reported adversely upon, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs was discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition of the me- 
chanics and laborers in the navy-yard at Wash- 
ington. 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 
Mr. BENTON asked that the Senate proceed to | 
the consideration of the bill to raise, for a limited 
time, an additional military force, and for other | 
purposes, which had been on yesterday postponed | 
until to-day. 


Mr. BADGER thought that, according to order, || 


the bill to appoint a lieutenant general would take 


|| precedence, as unfinished business. 


The presiding officer said that it would do so | 
after the expiration of the morning hour, but not | 
previously. 

The Senate then resumed, as in committee of 
the whole, the consideration of the bill from the | 
House of Representatives ‘to raise for a limited 


' time an additional military force, and for other 


The amendment to the bill reported by the Com- | 


. } 
mittee on Military Affairs having been agreed to | 


yesterday, the pending question was upon agree- || 
ing to the following amendments offered yesterday || 


by Mr. Cameron: 


“ And be it further enacted, That the Sceretary of the 
Treasury be directed to issue a warrant for a quarter sec- | 
tion of land to every non-commissioned officer, musician, 
and private, who shall have volunteered and served for 
twelve months, or who shall serve in the army of the United 
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extreme reluctance that he entered on a subject of 
this magnitude without a moment to arrange his 
thoughts, and without even having an ees 
of seeing in print the amendments which had been 
proposed, or to consider what was to be the prac- 
tical effect of the action of the Senate in regard to 
these grants of public land. Other gentlemen 
might be prepared to vote upon the proposition 
now pending, but he was not; he never permitted 
himself to be so hurried as not to allow himself time 
for thought; and he could not allow so important 
a question to pass without taking a full survey of 
its practical operation. For the purpose, therefore, 
of giving ime to examine the stbject, to weigh the 
words in which such a proposition should be 
couched, he had drawn up a bill, (not entirely sat- 
isfuctory to himself, it was true, for it had been 
hastily prepared,) and asked the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate that it might be read and printed, 
and that the subject should be laid upon the table 
till to-morrow. He desired to have the whole 
subject before him, that he might be enabled to 
form his judgment on better grounds than the mere 
hearing of a proposition read from the Secretary's 
desk. While a discussion was going on, his mind 
was too much occupied to allow him to go into 
that deliberate examination which the subject de- 
manded. ‘This subject was one to be considered, 
deliberated upon, thought of. The bill which he 
had prepared was not quite satisfactory to himself; 
but he would now read it for the information of 
the Senate. 

[Here Mr. Benrow read the bill.} 

Mr. B. did not say that this bill which he had just 
read was perfect, but he would make bold to say 
that it would tend at least to secure the grant of 
land contemplated to those who had rendered ade- 
quate services. 

Mr. B. believed, that of the volunteers who 
had originally entered into the service, about six 
thousand had been discharged, and of that num- 
ber, four thousand, or five thousand, had never 
so much as seen an enemy. A vast number had 
been discharged for reasons convenient to them- 
selves, and thus it would continue to be to the 
end of the war. A clause in his bill granted one 
hundred and sixty acres of land to those who had 
engaged and actually served one year, should the 
war continue so long; or who had been killed off, 
or disabled during their service. He proposed not 
to limit this extraordinary grant of one hundred 
and sixty acres to those who actually rendered 
service in the war. As so many obtained dis- 
charges, and as this extraneous system of volun- 
teering rendered it certain that there must be dis- 
charges every day, the gift of a quarter section of 
land ought to be reserved for those who had actu- 
ally periled their lives in earning it. This was 


| the object of the first clause of his bill. 


The second clause was constructed with a view 


| to secure this Jand to the actual grantee, or to sell 


States during the present war with Mexico, orshall volunteer || 


and enlist to serve during the war, and shall die in the ser- 
viee, or be honorably discharged before its termination ; the | 
said land warrant to be located upon any land belonging to 
the United States, that may be subject to private entry. 

« And be it further 


| be issued to the heirs at law of such person hy the laws of the 


State in which he resided when he entered the service.” 


Mr. BADGER submitted an amendment as a 
substitute for the bill. 


enacted, That such warrant, upon the | 
| death of the person entitled thereto, before it is issued, shall | 


it for his widow, or rightful heirs. He desired,to 
prevent the lands from falling into the hands of 
speculators, while he gave the soldier himself a 
clear title. Unless these guards were adopted, it 


_ would be impossible to prevent these lands from 


coming into the possession of persons who had 
not earned them, and we should be making a 
present of millions of acres to speculators. 

It would thus be seen that his proposition em- 
braced these two principal points: 

First: It limited the grant to those who had 
actually rendered services in the war. 

Secondly: It secured the full benefit of the grant 
to these soldiers themselves, or to their widows, 


|, or heirs. 


The act of 1812 contained a clause peculiar in its 
object. It granted the boon, but omitted to provide 
a remedy for the fraudulent transfer of it to per- 
sons not entitled to it. General declarations that 
a practice was illegal, were entirely insufficient of 


themselves They must be accompanied by the 


| means of es 
|| fers as may be rega 
|| tion of the law. 


the nullity of any such trans- 
ed as illegal in the.contempia- 
He had endeavored to supply 


Mr. BENTON then moved to amend theamend- || this defect, by the introduction of a provision so 


ment, by substituting the bill which he had asked | 
leave to mtroduce this morning, with the exception 
of the title. 

The CHAIR stated that, as there was already an 
amendment to the amendment under consideration, | 
it would not be in order to receive the proposition | 
of Mr. Bewron. 


j 
i 


i 
| 


i} 
| 
Mr. BENTON then rose and said it was with |) 


simple, that there would be no opportunity for 
fraudulent cunning or I ingenuity to evade it. 
The remedy he pro was, that in every case 
where a question should arise as to the title of a 
quarter section, every person whe may have ob- 
tained possession who is not of the blood of the 

tee, or his widow, shall be considered a wrong- 
= a trespasser, little short of a malefactor, and 
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as a trespasser he should be ejected. For the pur- 
poses of such ejectment, he had made it not neces- 
sary that al! the heirs who could put in any claim 
should be brought into court, as was the case in 
ordinary suits for ejectment, where all the heirs 
are alleged to join in the sult. 
which he had introduced, any single individual 
coming into court and proving his connexion with 
the blood of the grantee, should be deemed suffi- 
cient ground for the ejectment of the trespasser; 
and this was to be effected without costs to the 
rightful claimant. 

Now, after having read and explained his bill; 
after asking this morning the unanimous consent 
of the Senate for leave to introduce it, and then 
giving notice, after objection had been made, that 
he would to-morrow renew his motion for leave, 
he would now appeal to the Senate to reject all for- 
mer amendments which had been offered to the 
original bill, and to let this subject lie over until to- 
morrow. We could now take up the bill which 
had been Jaid over in consequence of the death o? 
one of our colleagues, and afterwards take up this 
bill and pass it., He would then be ready to vote 
for the principle of the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania ina separate and proper form. 

Mr. B. would appeal to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to withdraw his amendment, and not to 
embarrass and impede with clogs which must retard 
its progress, the bill to fillup the ranks of the army. 
Was the Senate so distrustful of itself, that it would 
not consent to postpone this measure for a single 
day ? Would it refuse to take the bill in any other 
form than with the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? If the Senator would not agree to 
withdraw these impediments, he must be permitted 
to obtain his object by all the means which parlia- 
mentary usage would allow. He must have time 
to talk, to think, before he could consent loosely to 
vote away so many millions of the public domain. 
He hoped the amendment would be withdrawn, 
and that the bill would be taken up to-morrow 
morning. He desired to have the full considera- 
tion, the mature judgment, of the whole Senate, 
before a vote should be taken. He paused for a 
movement of the Senator from Pennsylvania: he 
wished to see if the amendment would be with- 
drawn or not. If not, the Senate was in for it 
for some days; for he would not permit such a 
proposition to pass without deliberation and dis- 
cussion. 

Mi. CASS sent an amendment to the Chair, as 
a substitute. It was founded on the act of 1812. 
He should offer it ata proper time. The last clause 
of his amendment reserved the matter within the 
power of Congress, should further legislation be 
deemed necessary. He would be willing to vote 
for that. 

Mr. BENTON moved that all the amendments 
which had been offered be printed, and that the 
whole subject be deferred until to-morrow. 

Mr. CAMERON, in reply to the appeal from 
the gentleman from Missouri, said that there was 
no man in this broad land whom he respected more 
than he did the gentleman from Missouri; but 
when he felt that he was right, he could not con- 
sent to give up his opinion, even for that Senator. 
The whole discussion had been upon the details of 
the bill, which ought to be brought in hereafter. 
He thought the gentleman had not read hisamend- 
ment carefully, or he would have found, on reflec- 
tion, that it was sufficiently explicit. He was no 
lawyer, and was not versed in technicalities, It 
contained all necessary guards, and did not show 
that great want of deliberation which had been 
ascribed to it. He proceeded to quote from the 
law of 1812, (granting land to eublioas showing 
that his own amendment followed that law closely, 
with the exception of the last section. He be- 
lieved his own amendment as full and clear as any 
which Imd been offered; but he did not come there 
to wrangle about technicalities. Other gentlemen 
might have the honor of proposing the measure. 
He only wished to see the poor soldier rewarded 
with his one hundred and sixty acres of land. He 
thought this was the proper time to introduce the 
amendment. It was true weymight hereafter pass 
a separate law; but from the ling of the discussion 
yesterday, he looked on that as very doubtful. 

Mr. BENTON said it was very unfortunate that 
the gentleman had read from the act of 1812. It 
was an act by which millions upon millions had 
been squandered, and it had been denounced from 
one waa of the continent to the other. 


i 
i 


In the provision | 


He renewed 


} bill. 


, himself. 
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| bill on the table till morning. 


eet Jan. 15, 


his motion to print all the amendments, and lay the || mand the army of the United States, during the 
|| war with Mexico, came up, in its order, for eon. 


Mr. HOUSTON here offered an amendment. || sideration, as in committee of the whole. : 


relation to the appointment of surgeons and assist- 
/ant surgeons, which he asked to be laid on the 
table and printed with the other amendments. 

Mr. BADGER had no objectioa to the printing 
of all the amendments, that they might have ume 
for deliberation, and the whole of the propositions 
before them. He was of opinfon that the grant 
of land should be attached to the bill, and not pro- | 
posed in a separate form. The honorable gentle- 
man from Missouri had made a strong appeal to 
them to have the various plans which had been 
presented withdrawn. He thought he observed | 
that the strength and earnestness of the appeal 
rose to so high an extent, that he was afraid he 
seemed to entertain the notion that they ought to | 
yield rather to his appeal than to their own con- | 
victions. The bill which had been read by the 
Senator from Missouri was substantially the same 
as the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Neither the one nor the other was open 
to the construction which the Senator from Missou- | 
ri had placed onthem. On the contrary, the grant | 
was clearly and unequivocally confined to those | 
who had actually rendered service during the term 
of their engagement. The only difference relates to | 
the various provisions which the Senator had read, | 
making the grant inalienable. Mr. B. would take 
occasion here to say, that he doubted the propriety 
and policy of such provisions. It was urged that | 
the lands might fall into the hands of speculators. 
Be it so. 
because a provision in this bill rendered them in- | 
alienable? The only difference would be, that the 


Mr. BENTON submitted another amendment, in | 


speculator would be more particular in grinding | 


down the poor soldier for the purpose of securing 
The operation would be the same as in 
transactions with money-lenders. What effect, in 
these cases, was produced by legislative guards? | 
Did they keep down the rates of interest? No. | 
They only turned over the needy from the legiti- 


mate sources, into the hands of heartless money- | 


lenders. He doubted the propriety of making the | 
lands inalienable. It was not consistent with their | 
notions, he believed, to introduce a system of en- 
tail; and any provision tending to that end would 
be to him an insuperable objection against the bill. 
The lands might pass into the hands of specula- 
tors. So might the property which the father 
labors hard to acquire, and bequeathes to his chil- 


dren, if they did not take care of itproperly. He || be, unless when the whole arm 


believed that the soldiers generally were able to | 
take care of their own estates. 

Mr. BENTON replied that the remarks of the | 
Senator from North Carolina brought up the whole | 
question. Ought the certificate to be given to the 


into the hands of speculators ? 
out of the possession of him who is connected by 


hlood with the grantee and given to the speculator? | 


This was a momentous question. The act of 1812 
attempted to impose some guards against illegal 
transfers. The Senator from North Carolina now 


brings up the whole question on a motion to print. || 


It will come up for discussion in the debate on the 
He must, therefore, be excused from now 


_ entering into the subject. By to-morrow he would 


| times to hope against hope, an 


be prepared. 
On the subject of the length of service which 
should entitle the soldier to the grant Mr. B. had not 


been correctly understood. The person claiming 


the grant must have actually served one year du- 
ring the war. ‘This must include the fact if the 
war should continue. We a be allowed some- 


that the war will terminate within one year. It 
may, or it may not. No man can say it will, or 
it will not—that it will not end this month, or the 


' next month, or the mon®) afterwards. This amend- 


ment included the case of the early termination of 
the war. He trusted in God it would be termi- 
nated early. 


Additional amendments having been offered by | 


Messrs. BRIGHT and CRITTENDEN, 

Mr. BENTON then renewed his motion to post- 
pone the bill until to-morrow; which was agreed 
to, and the various amendments submitted were 
ordered to be printed. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 
The bill to appoint a Lieutenant General to com- 


Would they the less certainly do this || 


thus we may hope | 


| Mr. BADGER, who had the floor from yester- 
day, rose and said: 
r. Presspent: The best return I believe I cay 
make to the Senate for its kindness in adjourning 
oon to give me an Opportunity to say what 
have to say on this bill this morning rather than 
yesterday evening, will be by proceeding at once 
to a statement of the reasons which seem to me 
to furnish an iuseparable objection to what the 
President asks, and the bill on your table proposes 
to grant. 

The proposition is to appoint a commandiyys 
general who, when commissioned as lieutenant 
| general, may command all the armies of the Upi- 
' ted States. If this bill, Mr. President, should 
pass intoa law, the proposed high office to be 
created by it must be filled either by the present 
general commanding our army, or by some junior 
officer of the army, or by some citizen to be taken 
from the walks of private life. 

In the firgt case I think it must be manifest, on a 
very little reflection, that this measure must prove 
entirely useless. The major general now com- 
manding our army, commands all the forces about 
him. He commands a whole district or depart- 
ment which the President of the United States has 
or may assign to him; and a lieutenant general, 
sir, though his title may be more lofty, can do no 
more. The President of the United States may 
assign to the present major general commanding 
our army the whole control, under him, of all the 
operations of this war; and he may assign—tor he 
is not bound to assign—to this officer with the title 
of lieutenant general the same large and extensive 
authority. The President of the United States 
| may confine the present senior major general of the 
army to a particular district, to a narrow com- 
/ mand, or to a small body of troops; but he can 
equally confine the Same officer when elevated to 
the grade of lieutenant general; for by an express 
| provision of the Constitution—by the inevitable 
necessity of the case—the major general or lieu- 
tenant general, or by whatever other title he may 
be called, is at last under the absolute control and 
direction of the President of the United States, 
who is the sole constitutional commander-in-chief. 
| By changing therefore the designation of a major 
general to lieutenant general, you do not enlarge 
his authority, for the chief command of the army 
is incident to no general, whatever his grade may 
is collected to- 


| 


| gether and acting as one body. And when it is so 


| collected and acting together, the chief command 
is incident to the senior officer, whether lieutenant 
general or major general. 


} i | Nor is the capacity of the officer to discharge 
soldier for his sole benefit, or to be permitted to go || 


Should it be taken || 


with effect and carry to a successful result the 
duties assigned to him, in the smallest degree in- 
creased by changing his title or elevating him in 
rank, for the authority must come from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The capacity to carry 
| intoexecution the duty assigned to him must depend 
| upon the forces under his command—on the force 
opposed to him—on his own personal worth and 
| qualifications—on his genius to contrive, his skill 
| to combine, and his energy to execute, whatever 
_ enterprise the crisis may require. It seems to me, 
then, Mr. President, that nothing can be founded 
upon slighter grounds than the opinion, if it pre- 
vail at all, that the officer who is now the senior 
major general of the army would be in any respect 
| more able to discharge with honor to himself and 
| advantage to the country the duty assigned to him 
in the prosecution of this or any other war, in con- 
_ sequence of striking out ‘‘ major general”’ from his 
commission, and inserting “lieutenant general”’ in 
| lieu thereof. 
| Buty sir, if the officer who is to fill this high 
| place is not to be the present commanding general 
| of the army, but some junior officer, who 1s to be 
|| elevated over his head, I admit, sir, that this meas- 
| ure then ceases to be useless. But then, sir, it 


1} 
} 


_ becomes mischievous. It loses its character of 
| harmlessness—but it assumes that of gross in- 
|| justice. It is then made the occasion for offering 
|) an insult to a gallant officer, whose life has been 
| devoted to the service of his country—whose 
| blood has been shed on her battle-fields—whose 
| deeds in arms, during that which has not inaptly 
| been called the second war of Independence, won 


for him the approbation of Madison, the thanks of 
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tened attentively yesterday to what fell from the 
honorable Senator from New York, for the purpose 
of seeing whether, in reality, there was some just 
reason for the passage of this measure, which, con- 
cealed from my own observation, might be brought 
forward and explained before me by the ingenuity 
of the honorable Senator; but, sir, after the most * 
attentive consideration of what had fallen from the 


i 
i - ] ing to all parties into which the people are divided; 
whose generous humanity, whose high military | but, sir, among them all, there breathes not the 
yalities, whose brilliant courage, whose noble || man whose name can, without profanation, be 
spirit, have gained for him not only at home, but || spoken in comparison with the name of Washing- 
throughout Europe, an honorable and enviable || ton! Sir, the creation of that office in 1798 was a 
reputation, and shed lustre on the American || personal tribute of grateful admiration and respect 
name. |, on the part of this country to Washington. It 
But if, sir, instead of some junior officer selected || was founded on motives personal to him. No man 
from that band of noble spirits that lead our army, |) 


some one is to be taken, for the purpose of filling 
this post, from civil life; then, sir, involved in the 
same insult with their chief, we find all those gal- 
lant officers who fought with such distinguished 
bravery at Palo Alto, at Resaca de la Palma, at 
Fort Brown, and at Monterey—oflicers whose ex- 
ploits are the theme of every tongue, and the pride 
of every heart—oflicers honored with costly testi- 
monials of high regard, and elevated with honorary 
brevets—officers of whom it is not too much to say, 


that for all the high qualities and noble character- | 


istics which grace the soldier, no service in the 
world can produce their superiors. 


Sir, such unjust returns for noble service—the | 


infliction of such galling pangs of shame on noble, 
gallant, and patriotic hearts, no, purposes connect- 


ed with this war can justify—no necessity require | 


it; and, in my humble judgment, it will stand as 
a foul blot on the escutcheon of the country. Sir, 
would this insult stop here? No, sir; honor— 
military honor—that sensibility of the noble heart— 
is the nerve which vibrates for pain or pleasure 
through every extremity of the military body; 
and, my word for it, if such a law as this pass— 
if a civilian should be selected, and placed over the 


heads of all the gallant spirits in our army, in the | 


chief command—not only every brave officer, and 
non-commissioned officer and soldier in our army, 
but even the very drummer boy, and the sutlers, 
and the camp followers, would feel their cheeks 
tingle with shame and indignation at the affront 
offered to that body and its head, of which they 
were but the humble followers. 

Sir, there is not an incident in the history of this 
country which can serve as a precedent to justif\ 
such a thing. It is true that in 1798, when this 
country, with far inferior power and capacity for 
military action, either for offence or defence, was 
supposed to be inevitably involved in a war with 


tie proudest, bravest, and most powerful nation of | 


that day—it is true that, on that occasion, the office 
of lieutenant general was established, and Wash- 
ington was called upon that designation to take 


command of the armies of his country. But, sir, | 


it was Washington that was called to that com- 
mand. It was for Washington that that rank was 
established. Washington was then ina retirement 
which he loved, enjoying that ease and solace of 
domestic life, which he had earned for himself by 
a long and glorious career of toil. Washington 
was called by the Government and by the people, 
and by the army itself, sir, to take the charge and 
direction of those great military affairs; and if he 
returned upon the stage of active life, if he left that 
spot in which he had fondly hoped to pass, without 
interruption, the few remaining days of his life, 
surely it was due to him; it was due to that singu- 
lar position of eminence and glory which he had 
occupied in this country. Yes, sir, it was due to 
him, who, as he had been first in war, was also 
first in peace; it was due to his acknowledged pre- 
eminence throughout the whole length and breadth 
of this land; it was due to the proud position which 
he occupied in the civilized world; yes! it was due 
to him, when, at the call of his country, he sur- 
rendered the ease and comfort of private life, to 
appear once more upon the field of arms, that he 
should do it with a title corresponding in some de- 
gree with his vast and superior merits, and with 
the title he bore and the position he occupied in the 
field during the seven years war of the Revolution, 
as the forms of our Government would permit. 
Sir, the state of things is now changed. We 
have no Washington. We cannot, if we look 
throughout the whole country, find in retirement a 
man on whose head anation’s blessings have, with 
entire unanimity, been showered as on him. We 
cannot look abroad and find some one man whose 
name is gratefully cherished as having been once 
the saviour of his country, and to whom all look 
again to discharge this benevolent office of patriot- 
ism a second time for them. We have eminent 
and good men; we have them in public and in pri- 
vate life; we have them in the military and in the 
civil service of the country; we have them belong- 
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|, Supposed at that day, as some seem to suppose at 
, this, that Washington, at the head of the armies of 


| his country, with the title of major general, could 
not have been as efficient as if he bore a hundred 
| titles—as if he wore all the titles which European 
device could heap upon him. The idea that Wash- 
ington could derive any advantage, any mental 
force, any power of concentration, any genius, any 
| greater skill in the management of the affairs of 
his country; or that it would add anything to the 
indomitable spirit by which he was enabled, in 
success or in adversity, to be always the same; 


these attributes from the circumstance of bearing a 
higher title, entered not, | am persuaded, into the 
imagination of any human being. [t was known 
| that Washington, with the title of major general, 
could have discharged all the duties that were 
placed in his hands—ay, with an inferior title; be- 
cause the power to discharge them depended on 
his personal qualities, and the force placed at his 
command. The title in that case was just: it was 
a tribute to him—it was a just and deserved com- 
pliment which was due to no other man. Am I 





motives personal to Washington? Why, look at 
the subsequent transactions of this Government. 
Nearly half a century has passed away since this 


| the then most powerful nation of Europe—perhaps 
| I might say, without exaggeration, of the world. 
At one time, if my memory serves me, we had in 
the field not less than eight major generals—per- 
haps I am mistaken, however; if so, some Senator 
can set me right—yet I believe no one ever thought 
of appointing some general-in-chief, on whom 
should be bestowed the high-sounding imposing 
title of lieutenant general. 

What reason does the President assign in his 
message wherefore this office should be establish- 
ed? 
a war with Mexico with mingled troops, regulars 
and volunteers. Was not that the case in the war 
| of 1812? For another, that the force which we 
| now employ is large. Was it not large in 1812? 
Was England a less formidable foe than weak and 
crippled Mexico? How stands the case between 
us? Why, sir, on shore, on the soil, our war with 
England was almost entirely a defensive war. Shie, 
from her great maritime power, was enabled to 
throw her troops into our country, and we were 
occupied in repelling them, which we did success- 
fully, thanks to the gallant spirit of the officers 
}and men composing our army. But how is it 
now? Weare almost in the heart of Mexico; the 
foot of no foreign soldier pollutes our soil; our 
agricultural labors are net disturbed. We are 
suffering no evils inflicted upon us by a foreign foe 
within the limits of our land. How does it hap- 





sary in 1812, against a great Power, should _be 
considered necessary now against the neighboring 
republic of Mexico, though not exactly the con- 
temptible enemy which she was once supposed to 
be, because we have the best authority for thinking 
now that the idea of a six weeks’ contest has 
passed away from the minds even of those who 
are most apt to indulge in fictions of the imagina- 
tion; for, on yesterday, we had it announced that 





foe, only at the beginning of this war. But still, 


ible foe which she has been represented to be— 


every one must know her power is not to 


which we were opposed in 1812. a 

But, in reference to the reasons which induced 
the Senator from Kentucky and myself, as mem- 
bers of the Military Committee of the Senate, to 
be opposed to the bill, the same obj 


I then entertained still remain in full force. I lis- 


| that ke could derive in any degree all or any of || 


| Great Britain? 


wrong in saying that this appointment sprung from | 


office of lieutenant general existed among us. We || 
have during that period been engaged in war with | 


Why, sir, for one, that we are carrying on | 


pen, then, that what was not thought to be neces: | 


we are now, though warring against a despicable | 
although it is true that Mexico is not the contempt- | 


although she is showing that a nation roused for | 
the purpose of protecting themselves from an in-- 
vading enemy, may be strong if united—yet still | 
com- 

pared with ours, and that, as an enemy, she is not | 
worthy to be compared with the great nation to_ 


: _ which should belong 
tions which | 


Senator, I not only failed to have any objection I 
entertained removed, but some suevestions of the 
honorable Senator have brought forward to my 
mind new and overpowering and insuperable ob- 
jections to what is now proposed to be done, The 
honorable Senator has mentioned as one of the 
reasons why this measure should be adopted, that 
the number of troops—as in another connexion [ 
have already observed—that the number in our 
service in the late war with England, was creater 
than the number now in service; but, even if suffi- 
cient reasons existed why that number of troops 
should require a commander of the rank now pro- 
posed, so far as that reason is concerned, it existed 
ina much higher degree at that day. And, sir, if 
there were any magic in the name of lieutenant 
general, in virtue of which the spirits of onr own 
troops would be invigorated and those of our ene- 
my be diminished; if we required such magical 
assistance at all, was it not required during the 
dark period of the commencement of the war with 
How, then, did it happen that this 
remedy for evil was not thought of by Madison, 


and by the parties of that day? How did it hap- 


pen that when the danger was greater, and when 


| patriotism was as great as it is now, if there be 
| virtue in the remedy now proposed, that it was 


not thought of then? But the gentleman speaks 
of this measure being required in accordance with 
the regular military organization of an army; that 
the proper command of a major general was from 
3,500 to 4,000 men; and that something was due 
to the arrangements which had formerly prevailed 
among other nations—that something was due to 
the customs of the world. But, sir, these argu- 
ments, if they prove anything, if we are to have 
an eye to conferming our military arrangements 
to the established customs of foreign Powers, we 
must have several lieutenant generals; and when 
we have several, permit me to say, there will exist 
precisely the same necessity for inventing end es- 
tablishing some other superior in rank in our ser- 
vice, under whom the lieutenant general may ren- 
der efficient service to the country. For I believe 
it will be found, when you have three or four offi- 
cers of that grade, that the eclat attending that rank 
will pass away, and another and higher grade will 
be looked for as eagerly as the first. 

But another reason why such an officer is re- 
quired, according to the honorable Senator, is on 
account of the diffusion of our troops; hence the 
necessity of having some eye of sufficient elevae- 
tion to command the whole. Sir, so far as this is 
concerned, the lieutenant general will, by force of 
his mere title, possess no greater power of vision, 
no greater skill or vigor of execution, than he 
would possess under another title. That must 
depend on his personal qualities and the power 
committed to him. If he have the qualities, the 
title is useless; and, if he have them not, the title 
will be worse than useless: for it will only make 
imbecility and defeat more contemptible, as uni- 
ting it with a high-sounding, promising title. 

The third reason, if I recollect correctly the 
views expressed by the honorable Senator, is, 
that this office is necessary in order to prevent 
some jealousy or reluctance to subordination; for 
the Senator seemed to suppose, while he did full 
credit to the gallant spirit of the officers of the 
United States, that they might feel some reluctance 
to act in subordination to an officer holding no high- 
er rank than themselves. Is it to be believed that 
our noble Taylor, that our gallant Worth—is it to 
be believed that he who is aptly called the hero of 
the two battles of the Rio Grande, and he who 
may with justice be called the hero of Monte- 
rey—is it to be believed that these two men will 
yield less willing obedience or cordial coiperation 
to the hero of Lundy’s Lane, because he bears 
the simple designation of major general? Sir, 


| what does this imply? It implies that these offi- 


cers are deficient in that elevated spirit of inielli- 
gence, that patriotic devotion to their country, 
to them, and which would 
induce them gladly to follow gallant leading, under 
what name soever the leader might be called. But 
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if we suppose that there exists any such feeling of | 


jealousy in the minds of these distinguished offi- 
cers, or their other associates, are we to extinguish 
that feeling by taking a man from civil lite and 
putting him over their heads, and intrusting to in- 
experienced hands the duties of a skilful military 
commander? Sir, think you there is one of that 
brave corps of officers who would feel himself dis- 
honored by obedience to a known and skilful offi- 
cer, and who would yet willingly submit, and cor- 
dially coéperate with a citizen, taken from private 
life, and with one long step placed over the heads of 
those who for half a century have been engaged in 
the country’s service?) My word for it, you could 
not adopt a measure more calculated to break the 
spirit of your troops, more calculated to destroy the 
high and noble, the gallant and daring spirit which 
rushes into danger as to a banquet, than to teach 
by your practice the doctrine that the honor of 
an officer is not secure from degradation, Sol- 
diers will yield to valor and intelligence displayed 
in former service; their confidence is unlimited in 
him who comes to them as a commander covered 
with glorious scars, and covered by decorations 
won by brilliant services from the gratitude of his 
country. * Sir, they care little for the name he 
bears; it is the impersonation of the hero that they 
regard, in the person of the gallant and true sol- 
dier who is capable of leading them into any dan- 
ger, and demanding of them any sacrifices. What ! 
‘Teach the officers of your army that, after they 
shall have separated themselves from their homes, 
from the wives of their bosoms, and the children 
of their affections—after they have gone into those 
hideous wilds, under the burning sun of that fatal 
climate—alter they have exposed themselves to 
hazards and to death in every form, that their 
well-eurned fame, that the just meed of their ser- 
vices, shall in a moment be swept away and disre- 
garded! Is this the treatment which you propose 
towards these gallant men ? 

Sir, as I have said, if it is the mere intention of 
this bill to enable the President to confer the title 
upon the present commanding general, it is idle, it 
is useless; he will regard itas no compliment. The 
title of major general, which he now bears, has 
been gained regularly in the service of his country, 
and is the just price of his noble, gallant, and dis- 
interested services for more than the third of a 
century. Sir, if the title be given to him it would 

vossess no charm; if, indeed, it were possible—if, 
in the dim and unread future, it should be the de- 
sign of Providence, by a course of almost unheard- 
of miracles, that he should reach an eminence equal 
to that of the saviour of his country—if he should 
become to be considered by the people of his coun- 
try worthy to bear the title of the second Washing- 
ton, and it should then be tendered to him asa 
token of his country’s approbation, as the best 
reward short of the rewards which belong to 
another world—under these circumstances, so ten- 
dered, he might consider it an object of honorable 
distinction; but, sir, now going there to take com- 
mand of this army, he would regard it as no dis- 
tinction: and, sir, let me assure the honorable 
Senator from New York, that unless I am greatl 
deceived, he misunderstands, and the President, if 
the gentleman discloses rightly the views of the 
President, he misunderstands the feeling of that 
gallant band of officers, if he supposes that they 
would be willing, by this uncertain path, this de- 
vious course, to turn the flank of a noble com- 
manding general, and allow another to be put 
over bim. 


The honorable Senator from New York read 


. . . . . i 
certain passages from Mexican publications. I || 
listened to them with attention and with interest. |) by the honorable Senator. My remark was, that 


1 was gratified that the honorable Senator should | 
have for a short time occupied the Senate with | 
the translation which he was kind enough to give | 
us of the sentiments existing in Mexico, and the 
views they entertained in regard to this war; but, 
for my soul, I was totally unable to see, with every | 
disposition to discover, what there was in those 
extracts to affect, in the slightest degree, the merits 
of the measure now under the consideration of the 
Senate. From some of these extracts, we learn 
that, in situations where one would scarcely have 
expected them, roving bands of banditti were en- 
gaged in inflicting serious injury upon the cabins 
of the peasants, and that the persons of travellers 
were notsafe. Sir, a lieutenant general will searce- 
ly extend his protection over travellers who oy 
be assailed, or the dwellings of peasants whi 


may be molested. Another extract informs us of 
the.sentiments of the great body of the Mexican 

ople, and I dare say it does reflect them truly. 
it they are truly represented, I must be permitted 
to say that the sentiments they entertain are noble 
and patriotic. I believe when it was read, there 
was but one feeling—that of admiration for the 
men who avowed such sentiments, impressing us 
with the belief that we are contending against a 
noble foe, one worthy of our steel. The connexion 


of this matter, however, with the appointment of | 


lieutenant general, I was totally unable to compre- 
hend; but, as I have already said, and endeavored 
to show, the efficient prosecution of the war de- 


Well, sir, I discover in these two papers one dif- 


ference—the difference is this: that whereas the | 


body of the people call us a wicked nation, Santa 
Ana calls us a perfidious one. But, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be in regard to 


ourselves, there is but one sentiment in regard to | 


the war—a determination to provide for the defence 


and the protection of their country, and a refusal | 


to treat while our troops occupy any portion of her 


territory. I confess, however, that when I heard | 


the paper read, and learned from the honorable 
Senator that it was no doubt a paper which spoke 
the views of Santa Ana, and those who were 
prompted by his influence; when I thought of it— 
when I recollected, sir, by whose agency Santa 
| Ana was enabled to thrust himself upon the 
| arena; when I recollected that he went there in 


the circumstance of his reéntering Mexico, and 


the wretched return he made for the favor he had | 


received, I confess it struck me that the transaction 
would fully justify a vote of want of confidence 
of this Senate in one, and perhaps in both, of the 
| parties in that transaction. 

But, Mr. President, there was a disclosure which 
came from the honorable Senator from New York, 
in areference made by him, that I confess alarmed 
me in some degree. The views which I had taken 
up previously to the introduction of this measure, 

| were founded on the different possible modes that 
might be .resorted to for filling this office after we 
have created it; but I learn from the honorable 
Senator from New York that no such state of un- 
certainty exists, and that the very purpose on the 


part of the President in asking us for the creation | 
of the office is, that a civilian, a politician, may | 


receive the appointment; that some man should be 
selected to fill, as the honorable Senator says, a 
strictly military appointment, who is nevertheless 
| expected to discharge the duties appertaining to a 


civil appointment—an officer whose principal du- | 
| ties are expeeted to be those which do not belong | 


to a military man. This, sir, was the disclosure 


/made by the honorable gentleman; and he also | 


| made a reference—he referred to the fact of the 
_ existence of lieutenant generals in France, and very 


j 


|| justly observed that they seemed to have some pe- | 


| culiar powers and authority, to occupy some pecu- 


1 liar relation to the country, distinct from that of a | 


| military commander. 
| Mr. DIX. If the honorable Senator will allow 
|} me—— 


Mr. BADGER. Certainly. 
Mr. DIX. I must have been misunderstood 


| these officers, though possessing military power, 
yet, in providing for exigencies which might arise, 


| were prepared to exercise civil functions. Theirs | 
| was a post of the highest delicacy and impor- 


| tance. 


i 


he has shadowed out the result, and I have merely 


| alluded to the fact of the existence of such an office 


as stated by him. The difference is like that which 


| TL remember having remarked when I was a school- 


|| boy; the word ‘*negotium” being understood, and 
| not expressed. He says they have military power, 
but there may be other qualities. The gentleman 


! 


pen not at all upon the title of the commander, | 
ut upon his personal qualifications. The honor- || 
able Senator’also read to us, from another paper, | 
the sentiments supposed to be entertained by San- | 
ta Ana, by the priests of Mexico, and the aristoc- | 
racy who adhere to them, if they are the aristocracy. | 


| consequence of orders from the President that our || 
| squadron should be asleep when he passed; when | 
I recollected the hopes which were entertained from || 


Mr. BADGER. I have listened to the explana- 
'| tion of the honorable Senator, and it really seems | 
| to me that the only difference between us is, that 


_ spoke of the qualities of statesmen, and that situa- 
tions of great delicacy might arise, requiring the 
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|| exercise of both. Nowy permit me to say, that 
| the explanation does not at all disarm the Subject 
‘| of its terrors. The gallant generals of France Were 
| referred to, who occupied peculiar relations to the 
| country, different from those of a mere militar 

|| officer; and we are informed that our military chief. 
| tain, under the title of lieutenant general, is €Xpect- 
| ed, at a juncture of delicacy which may arise, to 
|| act in the capacity of a statesman. Very well, sir. 
| let me call back the attention to what ‘ 


luties were 
performed by those officers on the expiration of a 


| 
| dynasty—to what took place in the memorable days 
| in July, 1830. Now, sir, if this is the purpose of 
| the present measure, I am opposed to it on higher 
/and stronger grounds than at first. A military 
| commander of this new rank was objectionable to 
/me at first, yet it was endurable; but if it be ip. 
| tended to enable the President of the United States 
to look abroad through this extended Union, and 
select the successor who is to come after him, sir, 
I say [ feel alarmed; I feel that something more js 
at stake than the ordinary contingencies of a Mexj. 
can war. If there be a military man who has an 
opportunity of showing his seit in arms, of saving 
his country in a great emergency, I, for one, have 
no objection to reward him by the highest gift of 
pemee and means which this country can bestow; 
ut I must object, if the purpose of this commission 
| be not purely military; if it be not the design to 
'| appoint simply a commander for the army; if we 
are to have other important and delicate powers 
intrusted to him, the functions of a statesman to 
be conferred upon him, and he is to occupy the 
relation to the appointing power which the lieu- 
| tenant generals did in France at the time of an ex- 
| piring dynasty, sir, it raises objections mountain 
| high. Itis but the first step for perpetuating, by 
passing into other hands, the powers of the Chief 
Magistracy. 
Mr. President, I have heard it said elsewhere 
|| that a mere capacity for military command, not 





| only the inferior powers of a martinet, but even 
| those powers of a higher grade which enabled an 
|| officer to direct the military operations of a regi- 
} ment in the army with ability and success, are not 
|| all the qualifications necessary for a commander-in- 
| chief in a large and extensive war; that the power 
| of combination, that genius and skill in executing, 
‘| may be wanting in him; and a man serving ina 
| limited command may be equal to any emergency. 
|| I grant it; but what practical bearing bas it on this 
1 question? Is itareason why there should be such 
|| an officer as this in ourarmy? Is it a reason why 
| the officers in our army who have always proved 
|| themselves equal to what was demanded from 
| them—is it a reason for disinheriting them of their 
proper reward, of those honors to which they are 
eminently entitled, and for bestowing them on one 
| who has not passed through the trials which have 
‘| made them what they are? True, sir; they may 
|| fail: he who has shown himself able to command 
|| ten thousand men may prove utterly unable to 


|| direct the operations of a vast campaign, or to lead 
|| an army of fifty thousand; but at least, if he can 
command ten thousand, he has attained some de- 
gree of military skill. And as Providence has not 
conferred on us the power of looking into men, we 
can only judge of whata man is able to do by what 
he has Hahn and when a man shows that his 
powers increase in proportion to the demands 
made upon him, it is a pretty safe guarantee that 
| he will not be found wanting in any emergency. 
But when we go into the civil world, what means, 
| what guarantee of success in selecting have we? 
| For aught I know, or for — you know, Mr. 
President, there may be on this floor, within the 





sound of my voice, among the members of this 
Senate, some half a dozen hidden Napoleons or 
Alexanders; but, if so, Providence has concealed 
from us a knowledge of the fact; and what are we 
to do? Shall we call in the aid of phrenology, and 
have the qualities of men determined by the bumps 
upon the skull? 

Sir, it is true, in selecting the highest officer from 
|| among those who are already known to us by 
|| their military services, the man of our choice may 
|| fail to fulfil our expectations; but, if he have suc- 
|, ceeded heretofore in the command which has been 

intrusted to him, you have all the real certainty 
|| which a wise Providence has placed within your 
|| reach. By reasoning from the past to the future, 
| -you arrive at a deduction, and, if you 
should be deceived, you are free from all self- 
reproach; you have used all the means for making 
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miscarriage will be a misfortune, and not a crime. | 
But if you voluntarily relinquish such aids, and go |. 
forth upon chance and speculation, and you fail, _ 
the failure is a crime as well asa blunder; and, if 
ou succeed, you are indebted not to reason, but 
io Fortune, who, in her capricious distribution of | 
favors, sometimes bestows them upon those who | 
least deserve them. » 

In every view, then, that I am able to take of | 
this subject—whether those connected with it di- 
rectly, or those brought to mind by the observa- 
tions of the Senator from New York yesterday— 
it seems-to me that the Senate had better pause | 
where they are. There is but one instance in our |, 
history in which this office has been conferred, | 
and there is but one Washington in our history. 
The occasion for conferring it stood alone. He | 
upon whom it was conferred stood alone in most 
honorable and eminent singularity. I, for one, 
am clear that we should let that case remain a soli- 
tary one; that we should let no case of a similar 
kind succeed it; that we should let that office and || 
the name of Washington remain associated to- || 
gether to all future time, unless some overwhelm- 
ing necessity should require a departure from this 
course, or unless Providence should send us ano- 
ther Washington, to whom such an office, a second 
time, may with propriety be given. But without 
such necesgity, or such a man, in a state of things | 
in which the office would be useless or mischiev- |, 
ous, according to the disposition to be made of it, | 
I do hope the Senate will not now yield to the only |, 
real reason I have at present heard for the estab- | 
lishment of this office—and that was one which I | 
was sorry to hear from the Senator from New | 
York—that the President desires it. Sir, I do not | 
understand that to be my rule of action on this 
floor. I desire no office from the President. I 
stand here with my colleague, as a representative 
of one of the States of this Union, to exercise an 
iedependent judgment; and while I am willing to | 
concede to the President the full ability to carry on | 
this war—(a subject, on which J do not propose to 
enter now, but on which, befofe the close of the 
session, | hope to be able to make my opinions 
known)—while | am willing to do everything that | 
is reasonable and right, I must judge for myself, 
on my own responsibility, what is right; and 
believing this to be wrong—believing it to be a 
weak and inefficient, if not an unjust, measure, 
according to the manner in which the power is used 
by the President, I never will give my vote to 
confer power which I believe never will a useful, 
but which may be mischievous. 

The PRESIDENT stated that the bill was still 
open to amendment. 

No Senator, however, rose to claim the floor, 
and, after a pause, the bill was reported to the | 
Senate, and the question was stated to be on its | 
engrossment for a third reading. | 

} 


Mr. MANGUM rose and said: 
Mr. President, | move that this bill be laid on | 
the table. ; 
|A Senator: As a test question ?] 
Yes, as a test question. 


| 
Mr. M. also called for the yeas and nays, and i 


they were ordered, and resulted thus: Yeas 28, | 
nays 21, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- | 


houn, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, D 


gun, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, | 
Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee—28. 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- | 


by, Breese, Bright, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- | 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, | 
Sturgeon, Turney, and Westcott—21. 


So the bill was laid upon the table. 
GRADUATION BILL. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 


of the bill to reduce and graduate the price of the | 


public lands. 

Before any action was had thereon— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved an adjournment. 

Mr. BREESE called for the and nays 
thereon, and they were ordered, ash renuieet thus: 
Yeas 25, nayu Qi. 

The Senate accordingly adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fripar, January 15, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 





a wise judgment which God has given you, and | Mr 


| 


avis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jar- || the compensation for mileage of any member of Congress or | ras 
nagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Maryland, Man- || delegate (other than from Oregon) be more than fifteen | Wheaton, White, Wick, 
|| hundred dollars.” 
The CHAIR ruled the latter part of the amend- |, 
| ment out of order, viz., the words *‘ nor shall the . 
|| compensation,”’ &c. 
Mr. SAWYER then modified his amendment || the House, except the amendment to the 5th sec- 
by withdrawing all of it after the words ‘‘two | 


i 
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. DOUGLASS moved that the House resolve || ‘ for the Congress only for which he shall be 


itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of | ‘ elected.” 


the Union. 


Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL requested Mr. D. to | 


withdraw the motion for a moment. 


Mr. DOUGLASS declined; remarking that if | 


This amendment was agreed to. 

Sections 15, 16, and 17, were read and agreed to. 
Section 18 being read— 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL moved to amend 


he did so he was assured there would be business | it by adding, after the words “ sixteen,’’ the words 


enough to occupy the entire day. 

Mr. HAMLIN inquired of the Speaker whether 
he (Mr. H.) had not the privilege to make a re- 
port from the Committee on Elections, touching 
the privilege of a member of this House? 

The SPEAKER was understood to say, that if 


the resolution affected the privileges of any sitting | 
| member of the House the question would be one | 


of privilege; otherwise, the Speaker thought not. 


Mr. HAMLIN said he would state briefly what | 


the resolution was. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send his 


resolution to the Clerk’s table and have it read; | 
‘| and the Chair will then decide what its character 
| is 


be requested to communicate to this House whether | 
/any, and if any, which of the Representatives | 
| named in the list annexed have held any office or 
offices under the United States, since the com- | 


mencement of the 29th Congress; designating the 
office or offices held by each, and whether the 


|| same are now so held, and indicating in said in- 


formation the names of all who are now serving 
in the army of the United States as officers, and 
receiving pay as such; and when and by whom 
they were commissioned. 


he SPEAKER then said that in the judgment | 
| of the Chair, the resolution was not that kind of 


question of privilege which would entitle it to take 


| precedence of all other business. 


Mr. HAMLIN said he hoped the House would 


| consent to the adoption of the resolution. The | 
committee wanted the information it called for, | 


before they could act upon the subject. 
The SPEAKER. 


the Union. 


And the question being taken, was decided in | 


Thereupon, the resolution was read as follows: | 
Resolved, That the President of the United States |! 


The pending question is on | 
| going into Committee of the Whole on the state of | 


’ 


‘‘and thirty-six,’’ so as to make it read * sec- 
tions numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each 
township.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 
Section 19 was read and agreed to. 
_Mr. DOUGLASS moved the following addi- 
tional section to the bill: 


| 
| 


|| “See. . nd be it further enacted, That all officers to be 
|; appointed by the President, by and with the advice and eon- 
sent of the Senate, for the Territory of Oregon, who, by vir- 
tue of the provisions of any law now existing, or which may 
be enacted during the present Congress, are required to give 
security for moneys that may be intrested with them fer 
disbursement, shall give such security at such time and place 
and in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
|, prescribe.”? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee then rose, and the chairman re- 
ported the bill to the House. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question; 
hut withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. BURT, who moved to amend the twelfth 
' section, in the seventh line, by adding betwe >» the 

word ‘*and”’ and the word “‘shall,’’ the woras: 

“ Tnasmuch as the whole of the said territory lies north of 
| 36° 30 north latitude, Known as the line of the Missouri 
coin promise.”’ 

Mr. B. renewed the motion fer the previous 
question. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
|, main question was ordered to be put. 

The SPEAKER stated that the main question 
was on agreeing to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Burr. 

The vote was taken on the amendment by yeas 
and nays as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bedinger, Bell, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brockenbrough, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Burt, 
|| John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chap 
| man, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Cottrell, Crozier, Cailom, 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Dobbin, Dock 


; 


i 


} 
| 
j 


| 


the affirmative, (thus excluding the resolution of | &TY: Douglass, Gentry, Giles, Graham, Grider, Haralson, 


Mr. Hamu.) 


So the House again resolved itself into Commit- | 
| tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
| Coss, of Georgia, in the chair,) and proceeded to | 
| the consideration of the special order, yiz: the bill 


to establish the territorial government of Oregon. 
The question before the committee was on agree- 


| ing to the amendment offered by Mr. Burt, viz: 


to insert between the word * and” and the word 
‘*shall,’’ in the 7th line, in section 12, the words: 


« Inasmuch as the whole of the said territory lies north 
of 36° 30’ north latitude, known as the line of the Missouri 


compromise.’? 


The vote was taken by tellers, who reported in 


favor of the amendment 70, against it 72. 
So the amendment was not agreed to. 


No further amendment being made to the 12th | 


section, the 13th was read and agreed to. 
The 14th section being read— 


Harmanson, Hastings, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, John W. 
Houston, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunter, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Thomas Butler King, 
Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, MeDaniel, James 
McDowell, McHenry, McKay, Barkley Martin, Parrish, 
Payne, Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, 
Seddon, Simpson, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stephens, ‘Thom 
|| asson, Jacob Thompson, 'Tibbatts, Towns, Trumbo, Wood 
|| ward, and Young—82. 
|| _ NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Arnold, Ashmun, 
|| Benton, James Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhoff. "Brodhead, 
Buffington, Wm. W. Campbell, John H. Campbelt, Carroll, 
| Cathcart, Collamer, Cranston, Cummins, Delano, De Mott, 
|| Dillingham, Dunlap, Edeall, Ellsworth, Erdman, John H. 
Ewing, Faran, Foot, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giddings, Gor- 
don, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, 
Henley, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, Hough, Samuel D. Hubbard, 
Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, 
* Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kennedy, 
Daniel P. King, Preston King, Leffler, Leib, Levin, Lewis, 
Maclay, McClean, McCletlan®, McClernand, Joseph J. Me- 
Dowell, McGaughey, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, 
' Moseley, Moulton, Norris, Owen, Perrill, Pettit, Pollock, 


} 


i} 


Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scam- 


Mr. SAWYER moved to amend it by adding 1 Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, Join A. 
. 


the following proviso thereto, viz: 


j 


_ thousand dollars.” 


mon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert 


“Provided, That the compensation for mileage of the said || Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Starkweather, Stew - 
delegate shall not exceed two thousand dollars; nor shall || art, St. John, Strohin, Sykes, Benjamin Thompson, James 


Thompson, Thurman, Tilden, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, 
Williams, Wilmot, Winthroy, 
| Wood, Woodruff, and Yost—113. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The amendments of the Committee of the Whole 
were then read by the Clerk and concurred in by 


tion and the amendment to the 18th section; on 


|, the former of which— . 


Mr. BRODHEAD moved toamend the amend-|, Mr. WM. W. CAMPBELL asked a separate 


"ment by striking out $2,000 and inserting $3,000. 
The question was taken, and the amendment to 


| the amendment was disagreed to. 





| vote, and on the latter Mr. VINTON asked a 
| separate vote. 
e vote was taken on the amendment to the 





| The question then recurred on the proviso of- ||'5th section, and the amendment was agreeé to. 


| fered by Mr. Sawyer, and the proviso was agreed 


| to. 


| Mr. HAMLIN moved to amend the 14th sec- 


The vote was taken on the amendment to the 
18th section, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The question next in order was on ordering the 


tion, in line 1, by adding, after the word ‘dele- |, bill to be engrossed and read.a third time. 


| gate,” the words ‘ who shall be a citizen of the | 


| United States;”? which was agreed to. 


| Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question, 
1 which was seconded; and the main question was 


| Mr. DOUGLASS moved further to amend, at || ordered to be put, viz: “ Shall the bill be engross- 


‘¢that the first del 





‘the end of the first clause, by adding a proviso 
egate elected to the House of 
‘Representatives of the United States shall serve 


ed and read a third time?’ and it was decided in 
the affirmative. 
The bill (having been engrossed ad interim) was 
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: then read a third time, and the question being || slaves. ‘The southern States were as sovereign in |) of the free States, to say we will take so much. three 
“ Shall the moll ° '| the Territories as they were in their own limits, || we will limit free territory to ascertained and com, 





: : : ing ¢ 
Mr. LEAKE presented reasons which would | and Congress had no more right to exclude et | paratively narrow bounds; and we will consent 10 be 
induce him to vote against the bill, and against all | in the one than in the other. He replied wit 


| that all our further acquisitfons én all time to com, 
i} 1 


4 similar legislation. He complained that the House | warmth to the language which had been used by || (for we are not jikely to acquire territory, exce t = 
i seemed to have been converted into a magnificent | Mr. Peprir. | at the South) shall be slave territory. I say, My Har 
i abolition society, and expressed his fears that the Mr. THURMAN then obtained the floor, and || Speaker, there is no frankness, no candor, no " H 
4 abolitionists, after laying their profane hands on | addressed the House as follows: | propriety in proposing a compromise now. |t js this 
ij the altars of religion and the halls of legislation, || Mr. Speaxer: I shall make no apology for || now either the proposition of. the gentleman from tlem: 
; would next assail the bulwarks of the Constitu- | trespassing on the attention of this House, after || New York, (Mr. Kine,] or no proposition at al} in Oe 
tion itself, and break in like an avalanche on the, the remarks made this morning by the gentleman || The time.to speak of compromise has not arrived. (Mr 
4 peace and security of the entire South. He was | from Virginia, (Mr. Leaxe,] and after the neces- | if yau speak of compromise, you must wait till the ‘tre 
4 sick and tired of compromises; the South had | sity which is created for explanation on the part || thing to be divided be ascertained, and it be known amel 
“ entered into many, and they had all been violated. | of those who voted against the amendment offered | how great a portion will fall to each party. in th 
f He considered the vote of this morning as an indi- | by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Burr] | _ For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, if for no other offer 
j cation that the Missouri compromise was consid- || —a necessity created by that amendment itself. || I should have voted against the amendment of the levit 
» ered as no longer of any obligation, and anintima- | Thatthat necessity exists, every one who possesses || gentleman from South Carolina. 1 am no enemy Hou 
: tion that the institutions of the South were no | the slightest candor, the least frankness of judg- || of the Missouri compromise, as far as that con. sion 
longer to be respected, | ment, mustadmit. For, sir, what have we heard? | promise extends. So far as it extends it has been trod 
A Mr. MeCLERNAND disclaimed this interpre- | We have heard it boldly asserted thata vote against | already executed, with a very little exception in- and 
a tation of his vote, and wentinto an explanation as | that amendment was an indication of a disposition | deed; and I am for executing it so far as it remains thre 
to the motives which had governed him. to violate the Missouri compromise. We have | unexecuted. This has not been a question about the} 
Mr. WICK and Mr. KENNEDY also ex- || heard it asserted, with equal boldness, that the fell 


adhering to the Missouri compromise. That com. 


; . tion 
i plained. 


spirit of abolitionism lay at the bottom of the neg- | 
Mr. LEAKE then went on to state what he 


promise, as I said before, reached only to the sum- M 
ative vote against that amendment; and we have | 


mit of the Rocky Mountains. All the territory the | 





' considered as the ultimatum of the South, which | heard it asserted, if not to-day upon this floor, on | acquired of France south of 36° 30’ is already very 
ie amounted to this, that if the present attempt to other days and in other places, that this opposition || formed into States, with the exception of a little very 
2 impose limitations with respect to the extension of | to an extension of the line of the Missouri com- || west of the State of Arkansas—States in which we | 
slavery should be persisted in, and should prevail, | promise is an effort made by Representatives of the | slavery is tolerated. That compromise, then, the 
: the South must stand in self-defence, for they _ free States to court the votes of the Abolitionists; || instead of being violated, has beengreligiously Hot 
i could not and would not submit to it. He went | in other words, | suppose that we are the ‘* scurvy || observed by the North, and will be. religiously M 
into a review of the adoption of the Wilmot pro- _ politicians,’’ to whom the gentleman from Virginia || observed. “And let me tell gentlemen it does not lie the; 
viso—complained of the North for having thrown [Mr. Leake] alluded, courting the votes of the || in their mouths to say, most unfairly and unjustly, that 
a firebrand into the House—appealed to their jus- | Abolitionists of the free States. Furthermore, we || that the vote of this morning indicates any wish slav 
tice and patriotism, and warned them to abandon | have heard it said, that opposition to the extension || to disturb the terms of the compromise, known as mot 
their crusade against the rights of the South, or | of slave territory really arises here from hostility | the ‘ Missouri compromise.’’ There is no such wall 
they might see before long “ the beginning of the | to the Administration, and a desire to embarrass it || disposition. sion 
end,”’ but God only could see its termination. in the prosecution of the war. And now, when | The next charge, Mr. Speaker, and one which Ho. 
Mr. DOUGLASS deprecated the forcing of this — all these grave charges are made against gentlemen || I omitted to mention at the outset of my remarks, the 
question on the House at present: it would come on this floor, and their recorded votes are to be || made against the North, is, that this subject has atte 
up legitimately on the bill appropriating funds for made proof to substantiate those charges, cer- || been thrust into this House by the North with N 
the war, or on the bill providing two millions to — tainly no apology is requisite when any gentleman || most inexcusable and deplorable folly. Now, Mr. wis 
effect a peace; and intimated his intention when | rises here and sets himself right. | Speaker, I beg this House, and any out of this und 
Mr. Preston Kino’s bill should come up to move to Sir, I propose to consider some of these charges: || House who may take interest in what as humble ling 
amend it by introducing the Missouri compromise, |, and first, | ask with what justice does the gentle- || a member as I ny say, sufficient to read my re- the 
} 


instead of the total prohibition it contemplated in 


must be affected and changed by the exclusion of \) basis of keeping it together, can ask us, the people 


man from Virginia [Mr. Leake] assume that we 





marks, to refer to what has taken place in this 


rden of part of his speech. Here, then, were 


slav 


all the new territory we might acquire. As he | who voted against the amendment of the gentleman | House, and see on whom rests the responsibility N 

thought that both sides had now been heard about | from South Carolina are disposed to violate the | of this discussion. What have we seen in this mal 

equally in the debate, he moved the previous | Missouri compromise? I deny the imputation—I || House at this session, and at the last, if you choose We 

question on the bill. He, however, though with | deny it. I would have voted against that amend- || to go back to it? At the last session the Wil- obj 

much hesitation, consented to withdraw the mo- | ment, if for no other single reason, for this: that I || mot proviso was offered to the two million bill; rito 

tion at the request of his colleague, do not believe, after the fairest investigation | could || it was carried; that bill passed this House; it that 

Mr. McCLERNAND, who explained his rea- | make of the subject, that the line of the Missouri || went to the Senate, and there was lost, not being met 

sons for having voted against the amendment by || compromise extended one inch beyond the summit || acted upon. The subject, then, was at an end. nex 

Mr. Burr. He deprecated this dispute about sla- | of the Rocky Mountains. J never contended, in | The bill would not come up at this session; it tho: 

very as promoting division and weakening our the Oregon discussion, that our ttle to Oregon was || was not in Congress; it was a thing defunct, dead. pon 

strength while in the midst of a war. He had | derived from the treaty by which we acquired Lou- | At this session the gentleman from New York, up; 

opposed the bringing forward of Mr. Kine’s bill, | isiana; and every one knows that the line of the || from St. Lawrence county, [Mr. Kina,} gave tren 

and also of Mr. Burt’s amendment; he considered | Missouri compromise is expressly, in so many || notice of his intention to bring it in again. He {Mi 

both as having a dangerous tendency. The fix- | words, confined to the territory acquired by that || asked leave of the House to bring it in again: that hou 

ing of a line which was to separate between free | treaty. If for no other reason, for this I should li leave was refused; and so the subject was kept this 

States and slave States had a tendency to has- | have voted against the amendment, as wholly irrel- || out of the House: it was not in the House. That a vi 

ten a dissolution of the Union. He was opposed evant, and unfounded in fact, carrying the impli- | gentleman being misunderstood and misrepresented vie’ 

to all interference with slavery in any State. He || cation that the Missouri compromise line extends || in some of the public newspapers, saw fit to do we 

said that he had heard i¢ suggested as a means to | to the Pacific. In my opinion, it does not so ex- | what gentlemen every day see fit to do—saw fit to cas 

| mitigate mutual prejudices that the new States to | tend. I know that some gentlemen entertain a || make a personal explanation upon this floor; and bet 

" be admitted hereafter should tolerate slavery fora | different opinion. | the subject being one of the gravest importance, fro 
limited time only, and gave some reasons in favor Another reason why I voted against the amend- || upon which no man should speak without deliber- tok 

of such a plan. He held that Congress has juris- | ment ‘of the gentleman from South Carolina was, || ation, and his very object being to correct misap- ed, 

diction over slavery in the Territories, because the | that if the Missouri compromise did not reach || prehension and avoid it in future, he committed to ape 

acquisition of territory was a necessary attribute | beyond the Rocky Mountains, this is a proposi- | writing the views which he at some length pre- spe 

of all Governments, and the power to acquire in- | tion to extend that compromise: in other words, | sented. He was replied to on the very day by the hall 

f volved the power to govern. -He considered the to muke another compromise. And now I ask, || gentleman from Alabama, from the ontgomery Sp 

: prohibition in the ordinance of 1787 as superseded with what good sense this House will set about | district, (Mr. Hixisarp,] and there the matter to | 

f by the subsequent adoption of the Constitution. er a compromise (which, in this case, signi- | ended again. The subject of slavery was not in of 

: He deprecated the agitation of the question, as | fies a division) before we know that we shall have || the House; there was no necessity for any more a 

: leading to no possible good, but to certain evil. | anything to divide? Who ever heard of a com- || speeches about it. The gentleman from New York yie 

& {Mr. McC.’s speech will be found in the Appen- | promise before the thing compromised was actually || had made his personal explanation, and agentleman hie 

i dix. | the property of those who undertook to divide it? || from the South had replied to it, and there once hin 
2 Mr..RHETT followed in a close constitutional | Wh , what kind of a bargain is this for the free || more this subject was brought to a dead stand. fer 
i argument, intended to prove that neither Congress | States? Suppose we were willing to compromise; || What then took place? Why, some four or las 
q nor the entire Federal Government had the sover- || suppose no one here entertained the views of the || five days afterwards, the army bin being under an 
: eignty over the Territories; but that it lay in the | gentleman from Indiana, |Mr. Perrir,} who de- || consideration, another gentleman from Alabama, de 
s Statesgs joint tenants, and that they had not given | clared that not omnes foot of slave territory should || representing the Mobile district, [Mr. Darcan,] rig 
; to Congress as their agent any authority to make | ever come into the Union by his vote; ooueeee we || rose and made an elaborate, and, | must say, ae 
: regulations in the Territories which could touch | were willing to divide with the South fairly: with || in manner and language, a very calm, temperate wi 
$ the subject of slavery in any way. All the States | what kind of face can southern gentlemen ask us || speech, and thus opened up this subject. He N 
; were sovereigns, and oes owned the Territories, || to compromise, when the whole extent of free ter- || was followed by the gentleman from Virginia, pe 
s and the States of the North could not turn those of | ritory is entirely known, but the extent of what || from the Richmond district, [Mr. Seppown,)} in ge 
" the South out of their sovereignty over it, and so | may be slave territory is utterly unknown, and || a speech of considerable feelings not to say vio- an 
: could not prevent their people from entering there. | may in time extend to the Isthmus of Panama? 1 || lence; and he was followed by the gentleman from 8p 
If they could, it would amount to a power toamend | want to know how the friends of compromise, || Georgia, on the opposite side of this House, th 

the Constitution, since representation in Congress | the friends of the whole Union, according to their || [Mr. Toomas,} who also made this subject the th 
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ing this subject into discussion, after it had ceased 
to be legitimately : : ) 
cussion in the House. Now, saying nothing of 
the speech of the gentleman from Virginia, from 
Harper’s Ferry, [Mr. Bepincer,] and of others, 
on the same subject, but coming to the voting on 
this Oregon bill, what then did we see? A gen- 
tleman, not from the North, but representing 
in part one of the extreme southwestern States, 
(Mr. Apams of Mississippi,] rises in his place, and 
introduces this subject into the House, by an 
amendment offered to this Oregon bill. It was not 


three. speeches, all from the South, all bring- | 


or necessarily a subject of dis- | 
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i 
' 


repeat, that I have no doubt but the gentleman 


| from Virginia was actuated by the very best mo- 


tives. And now I come to say what l intended to 
say, and that is, that so far from regretting that this 
subject has been iniroduced into this House, if I 
were a gentleman from the South, I should say, per- 
haps, that it is due in all fairness to the South, that 
the views of members from other portions of the 
Union should be understood now. I say further, 


| those gentlemen from the South who have intro- 


in the House until then—until the amendment was | 


offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. Then, 
legitimately, the subject was brought into the 
House. ‘There was no necessity to ask a suspen- 
sion of the rules, no necessity to ask leave to in- 


troduce a bill: the amendment could be offered, | 
And thus it was, after these | 
speeches and numerous others, that |! 
drat got into the House, on tne mo- | 


and offered it was. 
three elaborate 
the proposition 
tion of a gentleman from the extreme southwest. 


Mr. RHETT interposed, and (Mr. T. yielding | 


the floor) inquired, if it was not a subject of the 
very bill which was in committee? Was not sla- 
very excluded in so many terms by the very bill 
we were now considering? And how, then, could 
the gentleman say this subject was not in the 
House? 


Mr. THURMAN. Ianswer, that I understand 


the gentleman, and all who speak with him, to say, |, manly course on the part of the North; and may it 


not be judicious on the part of the South to have || 


that they are not opposed to the prohibition of 
slavery in Oregon territory. This House is unani- 
mous in that position. If that is the case, then I 
want to know where was the subject of discus- 
sion?—the subject which would have divided this 
House for one moment, if the bill as reported by 


the committee had been allowed to pass, without | 


attempting to add to it this amendment? 

Mr. WOODWARD interposed and said, he 
wished to state the position of the South, which he 
understood to be this: that if the North were wil- 
ling to abide by the Missouri compromise line to 
the Pacific, the South would agree to prohibit 
slavery in Oregon. 


Mr. THURMAN, (continuing.) The gentle- | 


man now states that is the ground of the South. 
Well, heretofore, I understand there has been no 
objection made to the prohibition in the Oregon ter- 
ritory; and, certainly, the first amendment moved, 


ment of the gentleman from Mississippi. What 
next? The amendment was withdrawn. Then, 
those who hoped the discussion would be post- 
poned till a more suitable time, began to brighten 
up; but, lo! and behold! a gentleman from the ex- 
treme South, the gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Burt,] moves it once more, and makes an 
hour’s speech in support of it. And how was it 
this morning? Why, we were determined to take 
a vote. 
views, voted for the previous question, thinking 
we would defer speaking until amore proper oc- 
casion presented itself; and we a a vote would 
betaken. But whatdo wesee? Why, a gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Leake,}—and | don’t assume 
to blame him—a gentleman from Virginia, prompt- 
ed, no doubt, by excellent feelings, and desirous to 
speak for his own State, got up and made another 
speech on this question, on the passage of the 
lnil; and hence the discussion to-day. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of all these things, it will not do 
to put the responsibility (if responsibility there be) 
of raising this subject upon us of the North. 

Mr. LEAKE interposed, and the floor being 
yielded, said he did not acknowledge by any 
means that any southern gentleman, particularly 
himself, was responsible for this debate. He re- 
ferred to what had taken place at the close of the 
last session of Congress on the Wilmot proviso, 
and to the premonitions given to the South of a 
design on the part of the North ‘to disregard the 
rights of the South in any territory that might be 


acquired by our common treasure and blood. It || cipal concerns: they have no place in a treaty with 
was thrown in this session by the gentleman from | a foreign Power. ‘This pospan in therefore, has 
New York, [Mr. Kine,} who, under the guise of a | yothing to do either with t 

personal explanation, made a long speech; and the || war, or with a treaty that may be made. So far | that has 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] || from that, so far as my observation extends, I un- || will be 


dertake to say that not even the gentleman from || 
seen fit to introduce it. The South, | Indiana would vote for this Wilmot 


and every 
spoken, h es 
therefore, were not responsible for the agitation of 
the question now. 


Mr. THURMAN (resuming.) I said, and I 


ntleman from that section who had 


Some of us, who wished to express our | 
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duced this subject, have possibly acted wisely, be- 
cause it may be due to the South, if the North does 
intend ,as the gentleman from New York [Mr. Kine 

and the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Perrit] saic 

it intended, that not a single rood of territory here- 
after acquired shall be slave territory, to let it be 
known now. And therefore, so far from casting 
reproaches upon the gentleman from New York, 
who asked leave to offer his bill, or upon any- 
body, I say the South possibly ought to be glad 
that this subject is now brought before the House, 
if indeed the North is determined, as we hear it 


| said, that it will not allow any more territory to be 
| acquired for slavery. 


For what would be the ar- 
gument, if we were to go on fighting against Mexi- 
co, spending our common treasure and spilling our 


| common blood to acquire territory—with what kind 
| of faith could the North come and say, after the 


treaty of peace was concluded and territory was 


| acquired, that we had a mental reservation that it 


should not be made slave territory? Would it be a 


an understanding now, while the war is going on, 
and vefore a treaty of peace is ratified, of what dis- 
osition the North intend to make of this territory ? 
will not undertake to answer these questions; and 
I certainly will not presume to condemf those who 
honestly think the question should be decided now. 


They have a right to their opinions, and whether | 


they are erroneous, can, perhaps, be disclosed by 
time alone. I would, indeed, prefer that the bills 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means 
roviding the means for carrying on the war should 
ie acted upon first. But more of that hereafter. 
But it certainly does not lie in the mouths of 
southern gentlemen to say, here has been a firebrand 


| thrust into the House; because if it is the intention 
| of the North not to vote for slavery in any subse- 


x arm acquired territory, it acts fairly in stating 


ul || that determination now, so that every portion of 
that produced a discussion on it, was the amend- || 


the Union may know it. 

And now | come to another charge, viz: that 
this interdict upon slavery in territory that may 
be acquired, arises from opposition to the Admin- 
istration and a desire to embarrass it in the prose- 
cution of the war. I hardly know how to ans wer 
such a miserable charge. So far as the northern 
Democracy is concerned, how did they stand on 
the vote for a war with Mexico? Although they 
felt the Oregon settlement to have been an error; 


although they thought that Congress did not stand | 


up to Great britain as it should; although they felt 
that the interests of the North had been sacrificed 
by the Oregon treaty; yet when the news of the 


exican attack of our forces on the Rio Grande | 
reached this city, where did northern Democracy | 


—yes, and with few exceptions—where did north- 
ern Whigery stand on the vote on the bill 


fourteen nays, as is well known. Where, from | 
that day to this, is the northern Democrat, and | 
with few exceptions, the northern Whig, who has 
voted against supplies? Where has been the least 
disposition to vote against supplies to embarrass 
the Administration? Certainly none can be shown 
on the part of the northern Democracy. 

Well, on what is it that this cha 
Why, it is said that this restriction is introduced | 
here to form part of a treaty which may be made | 
with Mexico. I repudiate it, If I had a vote 
upon treaties, I never would vote for a treaty that | 
stipulated one thing or another about our muni- | 


e prosecution of the 


tion of the war. There is not one Democrat from 


the North who would do it. There is, therefore, 


la- | 
cing at the disposal of the President ten million | 
dollars and fifty thousand men? There were only | 


; 
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no justice in saying that this proposition is intro- 
duced with any desire to embarrass the Adminis- 
tration in the prosecution of the war. 
But now L come to the more serious charges. 
It is said, Mr. Chairman, that this proposition to 
interdict slavery comes from a set of * scurvy poli- 
ticlans,”’ seeking to court Abolition votes, Now, 
he has studied the philosophy of parties to but 
little purpose who can antribnia any such design 
as that. Why, what is the Abolition party? It 
is a small faction, whose whole power epends on 
its separate organization—a small faction, whose 
separate organization is necessary not only to its 
power, but to its very existence. It cannot east 
even a shade ora color on the “legislation of the 
country, whenever it becomes fused with either of 
the two great a which divide the country. 
Now, is it to be supposed that the men at the 
head of the Abolition party are wholly ignorant of 
this fact, and that they would submit to. merge 
themselves in either of the two great parties of the 
North? 1 may appeal to the experience of the 
northern States. The Whig party has courted 
the Abolitionists—and to what purpose, and with 
what effect? The Whig party of the North op- 
posed the admission of Ween: advocated * the 
right of petition,’’ (as it was called,) the right to 
send incendiary and insulting memorials here upon 
a subject with which the cope out of the District 
of Columbia have very little to do. The Whig 
party of the northern States stood by the Aboli- 
tionsts in all these things. Not only that: where- 
ever they have had the power, they have souglit 
to give increased privileges to the negroes of the 
North, and to remove the restrictions upon them. 
I might cite in proof the action of the Whig party 
in Ohio and New York. And what has been the 
result?) Has the Abolition party been merged 
‘into the Whig party? Has the number of its 
| votes decreased? On the contrary, has it not 
| kept up its separate organization, and year by 
ear slowly but steadily increased? Every man 
dna i it. Why, the gentleman from Virginia 
referred to the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, who represents the Boston district, {Mr. 
Wintnrgp,] and to some remarks he made on this 
| subject in favor of the interdict of slavery. Now, 
does not that gentleman know, and does not every 
member of this House know, that the most violent 
opposition the gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
ceived at the late election wa$ from the Abolition- 
ists themselves—that it was an opposition ten 
times more violent than that of his legitimate oppo- 
nents? And what have we heard of this party, 


|| again an@ again, in the public newspapers, on this 


floor, and elsewhere? That owing to the separate 
organization of the Abolitionists—owing to their 
refusal to merge wth either of the two great parties 
—Mr. Polk obtained the vote of the State of New 
York, and was thereby elected President. The 
moment this third party loses its separate organiza- 
‘tion, that moment it loses its existence; and the 
effort of the Abclitionists is, and has been, to ac- 
quire the balance of power, and hence they have 
continued in their distinct organization. Does not 
| every one see that that is the fact? The idea of 


| courting Abolition votes is the most ridiculous and 
preposterous thing in the world. And above all, 
| it is most ridiculous and preposterous to suppose 
| that the Democratic party of the North is secking 
to court the Abolitionists. Between the Demo- 
cratic party and the Abolitionists, there are many, 
‘many wounds. The contest between them has 


| been an active contest. On the contrary, between 
|| the Whigs of the North and the Abolitionists it has 
‘| not been an active contest: there are no wounds 
‘| to heal. The Abolitionists, in endeavoring to re- 
Tae | cruit from the Whigs, are not met with active 
rge is hinged? || opposition, but simply with the vis inertia of the 
Pome: hil 
| The 


|| the gentleman from Ohio that in the House it was 


while on the other hand—— 
SPEAKER here interposed, and reminded 


important that the gentleman confine himself to the 
subject-matter before them; nothing but the Oregon 
discussion, and the subject of slavery indirectly, 
| was in order under the rules. 

| Mr. THURMAN. I hope, after the latitude 
been allowed to other gentlemen, no bit 
tin my mouth. 


Mr. ASHMUN. I hope the gentleman will be 


proviso if it | allowed to proceed. 
| were attached to a bill of supplies for the prosecu- || 


The SPEAKER. Itcan be done by unanimous 


f consent only, with a suspension of the rules. 


[Cries of ** Go on, go on.””} 
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And no one objecting, \ the Mercer county occurrence, shed some light 
Mr. THURMAN, thanking the House for its || upon this subject. The aay: of the free States are 
t 


i 


indulgence, and disavowing any intention to tres- || secured from the evil o 
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rights men would say, in the States, is nothing 


; | more than may be said of any other Government. 
he institution of slavery || Why, there is no jus divinum in any government, 


pass on the rules, although he confessed he knew | by their fundamental laws. By their constitu- || however despotic. In Russia, China, and Aus. 


nothing about them, {a laugh] proceeded: | tions they prohibit the existence of slave popula- 
What I said was, that the Kaolition party has || tion in their country. That is one thing in which | 
met not only with resistance from the Democratic || they consider themselves great gainers. But they _ 
party of the North, but with active resistance; | would consider themselves very little gainers in- || 
that the Democratic party has not received behind | deed, by this prohibition, if their States could be || 
intrenchments the assaults of the Abolitionists, but | overran by a free negro population. Of the two, | 
with shield on arm and blade in hand has advanced || the evils of a slave population, and a free negro 
to the open field to meet and repel them. Butnot | population, those of the slave population are pos- | 
so with the Whig party: they only oppose the vis || sibly not the greater. 
inertia of theic party organization; and therefore, I know in that opinion many at the North ma 
if anybody was to gain anything by courting Abo- | not concur; but I believe when put to the test it 
lition votes, it never would be such gentlemen as | will be found to be the opinion of the people of 
the gentlemen from New York and Indiana—it | Ohio. Gentlemen from the East, where scarcely 
would not be the Democratic party; and gentle- || any negroes are found, where great efforts are 
men must consequently look to some other motive | made to arouse the philanthropy of the people, 
which prompts them to the course of action they | and excite prejudice against the South, may not 
take than a desire to court Abolition votes. | think so; but if they lived on the frontier of a 
I now come, Mr. Speaker, to the last charge: || free State adjoining a slave State, if they under- 
that is, that the amendment of the gentleman from || stood the feelings of the people there, if they saw 
South Carolina was voted down by the “fell || the evils of a free negro*population, they would || 
spirit of Abolitionism,”’ and that that spirit isnow | then understand how it is that the people of a State || 
predominant in this Hall: in other words, that || like Indiana, Ohio, or Ilinois, would resist to the 
these who are opposed to the proposition of the || uttermost, yes, to the uttermost, the introduction 
gentieman from South Carolina, and a fortiori those | of free negroes into their territory, or any system 
who are in favor of the bill of the gentleman from | that would produce that result. Sir, if the day of 
New York, are, in principle and at heart, Aboli- || emancipation shall come—the day when the slave | 


tionists. If that be the case, the Abolition party | States shall consider it their interest to free their || 


has received a wonderful accession in a short space || negroes—much more if the “day shall come when 


of time; it numbers one hundred and thirteen votes | they shall enact laws, pursuant to such recommend- || 


in this Hall, and embraces the entire body of both | ationsas that of the present Chief Magistrate of Vir- | 
the great parties in the free States, with very few || ginia, to exclude the free negroes as soon as manu- 
exceptions. Why will not gentlemen think before | mitted, and thus turn them over into the free States, 
they make suchacharge? Whatis the fundamental | and the shores of the Ohio shall be darkened by 
principle of the Abolition party? A mere general || multitudes 5f those degraded beings threatening to 
disinclination to slavery? If that is the case, the | overrun us, then will scenes take place at which 
Abolition party consists of the entire North. A |) the heart of every good man will mourn, but which | 


belief that slavery is injurious to any community || all the prayers and all the efforts of the most be- || 


in which it exists? If that is it, the Abolition party 
embraces all the free States. Is that it? Nosuch 
thing. The Abolition party is based on no such 
vague, indefinite principles. The distinction be- || it philanthropic or not. philanthropic, they will 


nevolent will be unable to prevent; for I declare | 
that before the people of Ohio will be deluged with 


tween the Abolitionists and the Whig and Demo- | repel the intruders even with the sword. hy, 
cratic parties of the North, is a fundamental one— || we know what would be the effect with us of a || 


plain and palpable. The two great parties of the | free negro population. My colleague who stands 
North, Whig and Democratic, with scarcely a sin- || before me could tell how the property in almost an 
gle exception, are utterly opposed to interfering || entire county is depreciated in value, and its labor 
with slavery in the States where it exists. They |, interfered with, by a free negro colony within its 
are for standing by the Constitution as it is, and |, limits; and let me tell gentlemen of the South there 
they will be the very last men to violate a single |, is an interest in this matter in the free States, owing 
right guarantied by the Constitution; while, on || to the danger of being overrun by a degraded, 
the other hand, the Abolition party is fognded on | worthless free negro population—an interest to 
this very principle: that in order to secure the | oppose emancipation, just as powerful and quite as | 
abolition of slavery in this Government, constitu- | active, when once aroused, as is your interest to 
tions, laws, and governments, agd peace, must all | maintain the institution of slavery among your- 
be prostrated if it be necessary to the attainment of || selves. I do believe there are slave States which, if 
that end, That is the difference between these | they could get rid of their negroes now, would 
parties. Before this idol of emancipation which |, deem it their interest to emancipate them; and the 
the Abolitionists have set up, the Constitution, if | man who taunts the South with slavery, lacks that 
needs be, must fall and lie in the dust. When | first essential quality of a fair mind—justice, can- 


s = : 
opposed to their mistaken philanthropy, or, what I || dor, not to say honesty, (which gentlemen might | rest ? 


believe is still nearer the truth, with many of them, | 


j 
} 


think too harsh a charge.) The South are not 
their impudent knavery,no human law is so sacred, || responsible for the existence of slavery among 
no guarantee of the Constitution so inviolable but | them. It did not come upon them by their own 
they would utterly disregard and trample upon it. || act; and he is destitute of the noble and honorable 
That is the Abolition faction which deserves the | feelings of our nature and recreant to duty, who 
name of faction: it is nothing but a faction. That will reproach them with the existence of an insti- 
is the Abolition party of the northern States; and || tution which they did not themselves erect, and 
between it and the two great parties there is a || the difficulty of getting rid of which is so great that 
gulf as wide as that between Constitution and |) men despair of it, and therefore are compelled to 
no Constitution, between anarchy and Jaw itself. | let things remain as they are. 
It is nonsense to talk about our being Abolition- || It is no kind of miserable, mistaken philanthro- 
isis in principle because we resist the amend- || py, or of more disgusting knavery, that prompts 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina; or || the people of the free States to resist the extension 
even to declare it of those who go as far as the | of our slave territory, but reasons obvious to every 
gentieman from Indiana. And gentlemen from || man who sits down coolly and reflects on this 
the South should understand that there is no such || subject. What are they? 
feeling. Sir, | make a declaration which I have |! hy, first, the members from the free States 
reflected on, and deliberately; which I have made || are anxious to see subsequently acquired territory 
upon the stump, and now repeat here; which I || free territory, because, notwithstanding the inge- 
do most solemnly beheve, although I may differ | nious argument of the gentleman from South 
from many in opinion on this subject: it is, that if || Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr,} we do believe that we 
the question were this day presented to the veople | have the right to legislate for the territory belong- 
of Ohio, whether the slaves of the State of Ken- || ing to the United States. I shall not, Mr. Chair- 





'\a free negro population, be it law or no law, be || 


| tria, the ultimate sovereignty, according to all sen. 


sible reasoning, is in the people ; and, therefore, 
to say the ultimate sovereignty is in the people, 


| or in the States, is to prove nothing at all upon the 


question where the power rests to legislate for a ter. 
ritory we may acquire. What is the power given 


_ to Congress? “* To make all needful rules and reey. 


lations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States.” And the gentle. 
man from South Carolina construes that to mean 
the United States in their separate capacities. The 
term ‘* United States’’ is used to imply the Con- 
federacy. The name of the Confederacy is the 
United States of America; the name is plural, be- 


_ cause the Confederacy is made up of many parts: 


and the words ‘* United States,” in the clause of 


| the Constitution the gentleman read, instead of 
| proving that the territory belongs to the States jn 


their separate capacities, show that it belongs to 
this Confederacy—the United States of America, 
And it would be sufficient proof—as is suggesied 


_ by a respected colleague—in case any other were 


wanted of this position, that this very clause of 
the Constitution which speaks about the property 
belonging to the United States, goes on and de- 
signates and distinguishes between ‘the United 
States”? and the different independent States, by 
| providing, ** And nothing in this Constitution shall 
| be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 

United States, or of any particular State.” 1 shall 


|| not go into this argument any farther than merely 


| to ask the gentleman how he came to vote for the 
/ amendment of his colleague, if we have no power 
| over the subject? I do not ask him to answer now, 
| out of my hour, (which is almost gone,) but any. 
| time when he has the floor. If Congress has no 
power to regulate the subject of slavery in this ter- 
_ritory, Pask the gentleman how he voted for his 
colleague’s proposition? 

| But, Mr. Speaker, what is the power given here? 
| *'To make all needful rules and regulations.’ What 
'isarule? Why, the very definition of law is, that 
itis a rule of action prescribed by the supreme 
power—not by the ultimate sovereignty. The 
supreme power in a government is the organized 
| government; the ultimate sovereignty is that which 
| ordains government itself. And what is a law, but 
_ the rule of the supreme power? Thesupreme power 
| may make rules; and the rules, when thus made, 
| are nothing less than laws. And do we not pass 
| laws to organize Territorial Governments? Do we 
| not compel the Territorial Legislatures to submit 
| their laws to us? And how is that? If we have 
| the law-making power for one purpose, why not 
| in reference to this institution? If we can regulate 
_ all the municipal concerns of a Territory under this 
| clause of the Constitution, as we have done in every 
| Territory which has been organized, how is it this 


th 


|| particular subject of slavery is excluded from the 


| Now, I come to notice the arguments of the gen- 
| tleman from South Carolina. He referred to the 
| case of * Groves vs. Slaughter,’’ I presume, [Mr. 
| Burr nodded assent,} in which he says the Su- 
‘| preme Court expressed the opinion, that the Con- 
| gress of the United States could not legislate 
| respecting the transmission of slaves from one 
|| State to another. Now, what was that case? The 
| State of Mississippi had put into her constitution 
| @ proviso, that slaves should not be introduced into 
+ Mississippi for the purpose of sale. Slaves were, 
|| nevertheless, introduced, and sold upon credit, and 
'| notes given for payment. These notes, not being 
i} paid, were sued upon; and the defence was, that 
| being given contrary to the provisions of the con- 
|| stitution of Mississippi, a were absolutely void, 

and could not be’ collected. And what was the 
| opinion expressed by the Supreme Court? When 
it was said that the constitution of Mississippi was 
|| repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, 
‘| and interfered with that clause oe confers > 
| power to regulate commerce upon Congress, the 
} Rapeenes Court expressed its Setahend that that 


| 


tucky should be emancipated, there would be a | man, in the few minutes left me, attempt to answer i clause of the Constitution did not touch the case. 


larger proportional majority in the State of Ohio || the arguments of that learned gentleman; and 
against emancipation than there would be if the || perhaps I might not, had I time, be willing to 
same question were pene to the Kentuckians | Lie myself so directly in contact with such emi- 
themselves. That | do most solemnly believe. || nent abilities; but this I will say: his argument, 
Why so? Why, the circumstances alluded to by | based on the idea that the ultimate sovereignty in 
my colleague, [Mr. Sawver,) the other day of || this Government is in the people, or, as State- 


‘Well, on what ground did they decide? for it 8 
} this which made me feel no little su when the 
| gentleman from South Carolina quoted this opinion, 
which makes directly _ him, as I conceive. 
Why, on the ground that negroes were persons, 
and not simply “‘ property,’’ within the meaning 
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of the clause of the Constitution in which is given |) 


to Congress the power to regulate commerce. 
is the ground ; and, therefore, not being a mere sub- 
oct of trade and commerce, within the meaning of | 
the word «‘commerce’’ in the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress has no power to prevent 


any State from making Jaws to exclude them from | 


its territory. 
Mr. BURT. Has Congress, then, the power 
to prohibit any person from going to Oregon? — 
Mr. THURMAN. I will answer that question | 
sently. 
Pe sabine opinion of the Supreme Court, then, 
that these persons are not the subjects of ‘ com- 
merce’? within the meaning of the clause of the | 
Constitution giving to Congress the power to regu- | 
late commerce; and therefore that this provision of 
the Constitution did not apply to the case. 
Another reason why this clause of the Constitu- 
tion does not apply to the matter before the House 
is, that the power given to Congress to regulate 
commerce, refers to commerce between the United 
States and foreign countries, and between the sev- 
eral States, and not the commerce between the 
States and Territories. ‘That being the case, there 
is nothing in this provision about regulating com- 
merce to interfere with the right of Congress to 
regulate slavery in the Territories. And the opin- 
ion referred to in ‘* Groves vs. Slaughter,”’ that a 
State may prohibit the introduction of slaves within 
its limits, strengthens, instead of weakens, the 
argument that Congress may interdict it in a Ter- | 


ritory—Congress being the supreme law-making || 


power of a Territory. 

The gentleman asks me, can Congress say that | 
nobody from Ohio or South Carolina can go to 
Oregon? I answer: the Constitution guaranties 
that ‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States;’’ and that being the case, you can- | 
not forbid a white man in South Carolina from | 
going to Oregon or elsewhere. 
“citizens”? within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and may be prohibited. This is a reason why we | 
can prohibit slaves from going into a Territory, | 
because within the Constitution of the United 
States they are not citizens. 

I see I have but five minutes left, and shall be 
obliged merely to mention the points which I 
wished to make. 

Why, then, does the North insist on opposing | 
the extension of slave territory? I answer— 

Because, first, As the municipal legislature of 
the Territories, it is the duty of Congress to pro- | 
mote their interests. This was presented very | 
fully by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
Grover.] The people of the free States think, 
whether erroneously or not, that it is for the inter- 
est of any country that slavery be prohibited; and, 
thinking so, we, as the legislative power over the | 
Territories, deem it our duty, where it can be done | 
without too great a sacrifice, to exclude slavery 
from them. 

Another reason: that Congress is the national 
legislature, and therefore must look to the national | 
interest; and as the strength and prosperity of the 
nation is composed of the stvengel 
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“hat || 


But slaves are not || 


The last reason that I shall mention why this 
| opposition to the extension of slavery exists in 


| the North, is, that no limit can be seen to the | 


extension of slave territory if such an interdict 
| is not interposed. We cannot acquire free terri- 
| tory. What we saw at the last session ought to 
_ convince us that we are not likely to fight John 
Bull to acquire it. Why, sir, the eloquent gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Hotmes] quite 
frightened us out of our propriety by his descrip- 
tion of the roar of the British lion; and all the 
roaring back of my friend from Indiana before me 
{[Mr. Kennepy] was insufficient to restore our 
equanimity. 
When Mr. T.’s hour expired, Mr. HAMLIN 
obtained the floor, 
| And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Sarurpay, January 16, 1847. 


A message in svriting was received from the 
President of the United States by the hands of his 
Private Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of War, made agree- 
ably to law, accompanied by a statement showing 
the expenditures on account of the national armo- 
ries, and the number of arms manufactured at the 


same during the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 
1846. 


PETITIONS. 


| Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of 
Ichabod Jordan, collector at the port of Saco, 
| Maine, praying an increase of his compensation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. WEBSTER presented the memorial of 
William H. Prentiss, praying compensation for 
| services rendered as a clerk, while holding the 
appointment of assistant messenger in the Depart- 


‘| ment of State; which was referred to the Com- 
‘| mittee on Finance. 


Also, the memorial of the Presider and Fellows 
of Harvard College, praying that the duties on 
| books and philosophical apparatus imported for 
| the use of colleges and other scientific or literary 
| institutions, may be abolished; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Also, the memorials of the exeeutors of Obed 
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Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
from the House for the relief of Joshua Shaw, re- 
ported the same back without amendment. 

Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, to which was referred the bill from 
the House for the relief of the heirs of Sergeant 
Major John Champe, reported the same back with- 


| out amendment. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. || 


Mr. RUSK, from the Committee of Claims, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Thomas H. Noble; 
which was read and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. R., from the same committee, reported ad- 
versely upon the petition of the representatives of 
George Mayo, deceased; and made a similar report 
upon the petition of R. G. Dove. 

On motion by Mr. RUSK, the Committee oa 
Claims was discharged from the consideration of 
the petition of Oscar F. Pitman, and it was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

NATIONAL ROAD. 


Mr. HANNEGAN, from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, reported a bill to extend the 
national road to the city of Alton, on the Mis- 
sissippi river; which was read and passed to the 
second reading. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Mr. BREESE rose and stated that there was a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithso- 
nian institution occasioned by the death of Senator 
PennyBacker, and that it was important that the 
same be filled, inasmuch as there was to be a meet- 
ing of the Board of Regents on the 20th of this 
month, at which important business would be 
brought forward. 

Mr. B. referred to the law in relation to the mode 
of making appointments to fill vacancies oceurring 
in the said board, which directs that such vacan- 
cies shall be filled in the same manner as vacancies 
occurring in standing committees of the Senate. 
These were filled either by election on the part 
of the Senate or by the appointment of the pre- 
siding officer. He moved that the Vice President 
be authorized to appoint a person to fill the va- 
cancy. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN remarked that he was en- 


| tirely satisfied with the appointments which had 


Macy, deceased, and others, citizens of Nantucket, | 


|| Massachusetts; of Charlotte Dorr, widow of An- 


diew C. Dorr; of the heirs of Philip Hammond, 
deceased; and of the heirs and legal representatives 
of Thomas Brown and Gilman White, severally 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 


been made, although they were made after the ad- 
journment of Congress, and snennaeenny he had 
no participation in making them. But as a vacan- 


_ cy now occurred during a session of Congress, he 


'| thought it would be proper that the Senate should 


it 


exercise its right to select a person to fill that va- 
cancy. He was the more desirous that this should 


|| be done, inasmuch as he had in his.mind a gentle- 


1800; which were referred to the select committee | 


on that subject. 


rialists is eighty-four years of age, and had waited 


After this long waiting, if that itself did not con- 
stitute a sufficient reason why she should not be 


| paid at all, she hopes that she may be paid soon. 
and prosperity || _ Also, the petition of citizens of Oxford county, | 


On presenting these petitions, Mr. W. said, he || 


would take occasion to state that one of the memo- | 


man who had lately distinguished himself in wri- 
ting upon this subject, and who, he believed, would 
be the proper person to be selected. 

Mr. : ANS reminded the Senator from Ken- 


| tucky that the person to be appointed must be a 


\j 


ted || member of the Senate. 
nearly fifty years for the allowance of her claim. | 


Mr.CRITTENDEN, Oh! that being the case, 


|| Mr. President, I offer no further objection to the 


of its parts, it is the duty of Congress—no insuper- | Maine, praying the adoption of measures for the | 
able obstacle standing in the way—to pursue such | speedy termination of the war with Mexico; which 
a course of poliey as shall strengthen in the great- || was laid upon the table. 


est degree the United States; and believing that free | 
territory would be more populous, wealthy, abun- | 
dant in resources and everything that makes great | 
anation, it is for the national interest to have as | 
much free territory as possible, compatible with | 
the existence of the Union. 

The third reason is, that, in the opinion of the | 
North, it is inconsistent with the genius of our in- | 
stitutions, and injurious to the character of the | 
United States, to extendslavery. Where it exists, | 
let it exist, says the North; but do not extend it by | 
the action of the General Government, and convert | 
what is now free, into slave territory; and especi- | 
ally when the only probable means of our acquiring | 
foreign territory 1s by arms. 

There is another reason yet, viz: Because, of the 
States erected out of territory acquired subsequently 
to the formation of the Constitution, six are slave 
States, to wit—Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri; and but one, | 
(lowa,)is free. And yet gentlemen talk about the | 
South having lost by the Missouri compromise! | 
and the North being the gainer!! We do not 
think so at the North. ' 





Garland, widow of a deceased revolutionary sol- 
dier, praying a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. = 

| _. Mr. DIX presented a petition of citizens of New 


i 
| 
} 
} 


York, praying that a portion of public land may | He had no idea that it was constitutional, or in any 
be appropriated, for the purpose of aiding in the | 


construction of a railroad from Lake Michigan to | 


the Pacific Ocean; which was referred to the Com- 


|| mittee on Public Lands. 


|| Bemner, praying indemnity for French spoliations 


prior to 1800; which was referred to the select 
committee on that subject. 


motion. 


Dr. Bird. 
Mr. WESTCOTT said, when the Smithsonian 
bill was before Congress at the last session he was 


The person I wished to see appointed is 


| opposed to it, and he believed he voted against it 


|| through®ut when present in the Senate, while it 
| Mr. UPHAM presented the petition of Abigail | 


was under consideration. 


He had many objec- 
tions to the bill. 


An insuperable one was, that he 


_ objected to those provisions by which Senators and 


Representatives were to be appointed “ regents,’ 
an office created by the law passed by themselves. 


wise proper, for members of Congress to make 
offices for themselves of this character. The office 


of regent was a civil office—and the Constitution 


: ; |+prohibited members of Congress from being ap- 
Mr. D. also presented the memorial of Elizabeth | pointed to any office created “during the term for 


|| ment. 


which they were elected.” It was an office of 
trust and honor, and, in some respects, of emolu- 
With this belief, he should not vote upon 


Mr. PHELPS presented the memorial of John || this motion, to which he had no other sbloctia 


F. Mullony, late United States consul at Tangier, 

Morocco, praying to be indemnified ror losses sus- 

tained by eg in consequence of the refusal of an 

| officer commanding a United States vessel to, con- 

i vey him to his destination; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on 


| If he voted against it, his vote would be subject to 
misconstruction, He knew a majority of the Sen- 





ate differed with’ him on the constitutional question 
he had. adverted to, but on such a question he must 
o the dictates of his own conscience. 

e motion of Mr. Breese was then agreed to. 


VACANCIES IN COMMITTEES. 
On motion, the Vice Presiwent was authorized 
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to make appointments to fill the vacancies in the 
Committee on Private Land Claims and the Com- 
mittee of Claims, occasioned by the decease of Mr. 
PENNYBACKER. 

BOUNTY LAND TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. BENTON, in pursuance of the notice given 
by him yesterday, asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to make grants of land to the non- 
commissioned officers, musiciang, and privates, of 
the army serving in Mexico, 

The bill having been read twice by its title— 

Mr. BENTON rose and said, he apprehended 
there was no necessity in this case for pursuing 
the course ordinarily followed of referring the bill 
to acommittee, The matter could be as well ex- 
amined in open Senate; indeed it had been already 
discussed on two or three separate occasions. The 
Senate was as ripe for the discussion of the ques- 
tion when presented in a biligby itself, as when 
resented in the form of an amendment to the army 
ill, He therefore moved that the consideration 
of the bill be now proceeded with. 

The reading of the bill was called for by several 
Senators. 

Mr. CAMERON inquired if it were not neces- 
sary, under the rules of the Senate, that the bill 
should lie over for one day before it received its 
second reading ? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said the Chair 
was under the impression that the bill had already 
been read a second time, by unanimous consent, 
and was now before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. BENTON said the bill, as the Chair had 
very properly stated, was now before the Senate as 
in Committtee of the Whole, and some order must 
be taken upon it. One course was to send it to a 
committee; that he objected to, because the sub- 


ject had been already well considered, and because 


the Senate was now as well prepared to act upon 
the substantive measure, standing alone, as they 
were if it were made an appendage to another bill. 
He had given it the preference over the army bill, 
in the full hope that 1t would be proceeded with at 
once, and that they might get through with it in 
time-to take up the army bill and act upon it to- 
day. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, said he was 
under the impression that all the propositions for 
the amendment of the army bill, by incorporating 
this subject of bounty lands with it, including the 
proposition of the Senator from Missouri himself, 
ad been posiponed yesterday, and ordered to be 
printed, in order that they might be considered to- 
gether, If they were to take up this bill alone, the 
whole subject would not be before them. He was , 
desirous that all the propositions which had been 
submitted should be acted on at once. 

Mr. SEVIER asked for the reading of the bill. 
Tt was read, as follows: . 


A BILL to make grants of land to the non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, of the army, serving in 
Mexico. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
to each nou-commissioned officer, musician, and private, of 
the regulars, volunteers, and militia, who has engaged or 
shall envage to serve during the war with Mexico, and who 
shall actuaily serve for the term of one year, if the war shall 
last 80 long, unless killed or dying in service, or discharged 
for disability incurred in the service, there shall be granted 
one quarter section of land, to be located on any public lands | 
liable to entry at private sale. 

Seo.2. ind be it further enacted, That all sales, gifts, de- 
vises, agreements, bonds, or powers, to sell any of said 
lands, and all liens or transfers of the same, whether private 
or judicial, made at any time before the issuing of the pat- 
ents for said land, and for five years thereafter, shall be null 
and void; and the grantee, or his heirs atlaw, or his widow, | 
or any one of his heirs at law, may, at any time, and with- 
out letor hinderance from any statute of limitation, recover | 
possession of the same from any pretended purchaser or | 
holder, under any species of title, private or judicial, and 
shall recover damages for rents and mesne profits for the 
whole time that the said holder may have been in posses- 
sion, or others should have been in possession under whom 
he holds ; the said damages and mesne profits to inure to the 
heaefit of the heir or heirs, or widow, who shall be at the 
trouble and expense of ejecting the possessor; but the land 
#0 recovered shall belong to all the heirs, and the widow, if 
there is one, whether they join in the suit or not. And in 
any trial under this act, the sole question to be enteriained | 
by the court shall be one of heirship or widowhood, under | 
the laws of the State where said land lies; and no evidence 
of any purchase, or pretended purchase, whether by agree 
ment or under judgment or execution sales, shall be suffered 
to be produced in court. 

Sec. 3. and be it further enacted, That upon the death of | 
any person entitled to land under this act, before the issuing 
of the patent, or within five years thereafter, all the rights 
under this act shall descend to his widow and heirs at law, 
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none, to be held and divided among them according to the 
laws of the State in which the said land lies. 

Mr. TURNEY rose for the purpose of proposing 
an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER observed, that 
there was a question now pending, that the Senate 

roceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Allow me to say, that that 
question cannot now be put. When a bill is brought 
in and read, it cannot on the same day be read a 
second time, unless on motion made to that effect, 
and a unanimous consent be given by the Senate 
that it shall be read a second time. 


Mr. SEVIER said the invariable practice of the |) 


Senate had been, when a bill is introduced, to read 
it a second time, with a view either to act upon it 
at once, or to refer itto acommittee. That rule had 
never been departed from, unless upon objection 
being made. ‘This bill had taken the course ordi- 
narily pursued. It had had its second reading, 
and was now either to be considered or referred. 
The army bill, which had been passed by the 
House, was about to be burdened with amend- 
ments relating to bounty lands, which would un- 
doubtedly embarrass its passage. To get rid of 
this difficulty, the honorable Senator from Missouri 
introduced his bill, waiving the priority of the army 
bill, in order that this might be acted on in the first 
instance, that no delay might be occasioned by 


attaching to the army bill a subject which he con- || 


sidered might more properly be acted upon by 
itself. 
upon it without delay. 


Mr. WEBSTER said he had no wish to ob- | 


' struct the consideration of this subject, either by 


itself or as an amendment to the army bill. The 
general object of this bill met his entire appro- 
bation, whether the proposition were presented 
in the form of a bill or of an amendment. What 
he wished was, to interpose an objection to that 
which seemed to have become a matter of habit, 
but which was not sanctioned by the rules of the 
Senate. A bill, upon being introduced, was re- 
quired to be read a first time for the information of 
he Senate, arti then to lie over one day before it 


received its second reading. It had, however, be- 


‘ come common enough—too common he thought— 


to dispense with the reading of the bill, and to read 
the title only, and immediately to read it a second 
time in the same way, by its title, for the purpose 
of reference to a committee. But this second read- 
ing could not regularly be had without a specific 
motion, and the unanimous assent of the Senate. 
His object in making these remarks was, that the 
Senate might return to a more orderly and consider- 
ate course of business. 
he did not care whether his vote were called for 


| upon it in the shape of a bill or of an amendment. 


j 


He was ready to vote for either. 


Mr. BENTON observed that the bill was cer- 


tainly before the Senate, the substance of the rule 
having been entirely complied with. Yesterday, 
he had asked leave to introduce the bill: objection 
had been made. He had introduced it to-day, on 
leave, in conformity with notice which he had 
given; it was then read a first time for informa- 
tion, and no objection being made to its second 


reading, it was read a second time by the unani- | 


mous consent of the Senate, and was now before 


the Committee of the Whole, to be discussed and | 


amended, to be adopted or rejected, or for any ac- 
tion that they might choose to take upon it. He 
had yielded to what appeared to be the wish of the 
Senate, to dispose of this subject before finally act- 
ing upon the army bill. In doing this, he thought 


he had yielded a good deal, and he hoped, there- | 


fore, there would be no unnecessary delay. He 
wished the bill granting the lands to be passed at 
once; and he wished the bill granting the men, to 
be passed at once. His first wish, if he hada 


wish about it, was, that the army bill should be | 
first disposed of, and in yielding that wish, he had | 


yielded as much as he ought. : 
Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said he perceived upon 
the table an amendment, proposed to be offered to 


the army bill by the Senator from Missouri, which | 
seemed -to be in the same words with the bill which | 


had now been introduced. At the same time, he 
noticed various other propositions offered by other 
Senators in relation to the same subject. 
desirous that all these propositions should be con- 
sidered together, and to hear what arguments were 
offered in support of each. The motion he was 


OBE. 


He hoped, therefore, the Senate would act || 


In respect to the bill itself, || 


e was | 











| from Missouri or the other Senators who had of- 


fered amendments from discussing them; but jn 
| order that more time may be given for looking into 

these amendments, he moved to postpone the fur. 
| ther cqnsideration of this bill for the purpose of 
| taking up the army bill. 


‘| Upon this motion Mr. BENTON demanded the 


yeas and nays. 

| Mr. BERRIEN. What is the question before 
| the Senate ? 

| The Presiding Officer stated the question. 

| Mr. BERRIEN observed that that motion as. 
_sumed the fact that the bill was now before the 
Senate in a condition to be acted upon. He wished, 
| in reference to this point, to make a few remarks, 
| He was entirely in favor of the main object of the 
amendment which had been proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to the army bill, and which 
was discussed the other day: he had some doubts, 
however, as to the details of that amendment, and 
therefore he had very cheerfully acceded to the 
| proposition for postponement. But it appeared 
| that a proposition which had been submitted as an 
amendment to the army bill by the Senator from 
Missouri had now been introduced in the form of 
/a separate bill. ‘This bill, then, according to the 
| rules of the Senate, must be read three times on 
three separate days, unless the Senate by unani- 
mous consent should otherwise direct, OW was 
that unanimous consent to be determined? Is it 
by the simple declaration of the Presiding Officer? 

e was perfectly aware of the laxity of prac- 
tice which prevailed upon this subject; but when 
it was proposed that a bill should be read a second 
time for the purpose of immediate consideration, 
he apprehended that a motion for that purpose was 
necessary, and that the reasons which urged its 
| immediate consideration should also be stated. As 

attentive as he had been to the proceeding of the 
| Senate this morning, he had heard no such motion. 
| He apprehended, therefore, that the bill was now 
so far only before the Senate as to be subject to 
the motion, Shall it be read a second time? And 
until that motion received the unanimous consent 
| of the Senate, the motion of the honorable Senavor 
from Delaware was not in order. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Georgia 
had, he thought, precisely reversed the rule; or, if 
he might be allowed the phrase, he had antipodes- 

| tically stated it. The unanimous consent of the 
Senate was not required to be affirmatively ex- 
pressed. If no objection was made, it was sufli- 
cient. It was a case in which silence gave con- 
sent; emphatically such a case. The gentleman 
| did not object, because perhaps he did not hear the 
question. No one objected. No one said * no,” 
‘The bill was before the Senate unanimously and 
regularly, and the motion of the Senator from Del- 
aware was a regular and parliamentary motion. 
If the motion of the Senator from Delaware was 
to lay down this subject (not merely the bill, but 
the subject) for the purpose of proceeding with the 
army bill by itself, it would be perfectly agreeable 
to him; but he apprehended that if this bill were 
| laid down, and the army bill taken up, the other 
amendments offered to the army bill would be 
| brought forward, and they would still be involved 
in the same difficulty which he had been trying to 
get rid of. He must therefore vote against the 
motion of the Senator; but if that motion pre- 
vailed, and the army bill was then taken up, and 
any gentleman should move an athendment, that 
instant would he move this bill as an amend- 
ment, and they would consequently be again in 
confusion. For the purpose of preventing that 
confusion, he now gave notice that, immediately 
upon disposing of this subject, if the Senate would 
consent to proceed with it, he would ask the Senate, 
_at whatever time it might be, whether by day or 
by night, to proceed with the army bill, and take 
final action upon it. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said he desired it to be 
distinctly understood that the object which he had 
in view in moving to lay this bill upon the table 
for the purpose of taking up the army bill, was to 
afford the Senator from Missouri and every other 
Senator an opportunity to move to amend the 
army bill in reference to the subject of the public 

lands, and to allow those amendments to be fully 
considered. In regard to the remarks of the hon- 
| orable Senator from Georgia, who seemed to sup- 
i that his motion assumed that the bill was now 


| before the Senate for consideration after having 


if he leaves a widow, and to his heirs at law if he leaves |! about to make would not preclude the Senator || received its second reading by unanimous consent, 


* 
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